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£ CHAP. I. 
5, , The Definition and Diviſion of Publick 
3. Weales and Soveraien States, ac- 
cording to their ſcweral ſpecies or 
kinds, 
| Mz Common-wealth is a certain 
| BA* Soveraign Government of many 
| <3, Families, with choſe things that 
a} oo pul are common among Diem. | 
þ vnarchies, 
All —_ ae. Aariſtocraties, 
RT Democraries. 


A Moenarchie is that State where the $0- 
B yergignty 


The Cabinet-Conncil, 
veraignty reſteth in the perſon of one only 
Prince. 

An Ariſtocratie, is where ſome ſmall 
part of the people have in thera as a body 
corporate, the Soveraignty and ſupream 
power of the whole State. 

A Democratie, is where all the people 
have. Power and Authority Soveraign. 

So doth it appear, that the place and 

rſon where the Soveraigntie relteth, doth 
cauſe the State to be either a Monarchie, 
an Ariſtocratie, or Popular Government, 


CHAP. II. 
of Soveraien or Monarchick Govern- 
ment, with its Eſſential markes, and 
Specifical differences, 


COmmn is an abſolute and perpetu- 
al power in every publike State and he 
1s properly and only a Soveraign, that ac- 
knowledgeth no Superior or Equal , nor 
holdeth of any other Prince, perſon or 
power , but God and his own ſword. 

The Firſt mark of Soveraigntie is abſolute 
Power and Authority to command all Sub- 
jects in general, andevery ofthem in par- 
ticular, without conſent of any other per 

nd, 
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ſon or perſons, either greater or inferior 
ro himſelf. 

The Second mark of Majeſty is Authority 
to make War, and conclude Peace at his 
pleaſure. 3s 

The Third is Power to beſtow all Honors 
and cheif Offices at his pleaſure. 

The Fourth marke of Soveraigntie is Ap- 
pellation. 

The Fifth mark and laſt, is power to par- 
don all Subje&ts by rigor of Law or other- 
wiſe condemned in Ltrfe, Lands, Goods, 
or Honors, 

Theſe Powers are not to beimparted to 
any Officer, Deputy or other Magiſtrate, 
bur in the Princes abſence, and for ſome 
urgent occaſion. | 

| Signionl, 
Monarchiesare of three forts Royal 
Tyrannical. 

The Diverfitie of Monarchies doth noe 
proceed from the Nature of the State , but 
the diverſe proceedings of thoſe Princes that 

overne , for great difference there may be 
tween the nature of the Common wealth 
and the Government thereof. That Prince 
that giveth the Magiſtracies, Honors and 
Offices without reſpe& of Nobility, Riches 

or Vertue, may be faid to governe popular- 
ly. Andthat Monarchy may be ſaid to bs. 
B3 governes.” . 


- Oinr-Coyd.: 
Ariſtocratically,, when the Mo- 


- | march imparteth the principal Honors and 


| Officestorthe Noble and Rich'men onl 

The fame difference there.'is to be Hand 
in States Ariſtocratical and Popular : for 
the one and the other may be both Signio- 
ril, or Tyrannical. 
- A Monarch Signioril is he who by force of 
Arms and juſt War, is made owner. of ments. 
bodies: and- goods, and governeth them as 
a Maſter of a Familie poverneth baſe Ser- 
vants and Slaves. 

A Monarch Royal, is he whoſe Subjedts 
are obedient tnto his Laws, and the Mo- 
narch himſe}-obeyerth the Lawes of God 
and Nature, ſuffering every SubjeRt ob! en- 
joy liberty natural, with property in Lands: 
and Goods," — as a Father gover- 
neth his Chi 

'A Monarch Ty Tyrannical, is he who with» 
out regard to'the. Law of God or Nature, 
commandeth Free-men asSlaves, and uſeth 
their Lands and Goods his own. 


CHAP. 
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"CHAP, ill, 


of hephehii Signiorit, Exempliſhd 
. in the Twrkiſh and Weſt- Tnmunep Ei® 


© pirte' 


A LL people ſubject to Princes, are go- 
verned, as Free-men by their Prixce 


: fad certain other particular Lords of Lands 
- and Liberties, who not by the Princes Com- 


miftion but by antient Lawes or Cuſtom 
have Inheritance and Teneffients, or elſe 
they are by one Prince and his Miniſters 


. commanded, which Miniſters have not by 


Law, or Ordinance ,any Authority or Inte» 
reſt of themſelves, but being like to the 
people ( baſe men and flaves ) they 
command only by Commiſſion in the Prin- 


- ces name , and the Authority of thoſe Mink 


ters doth ceaſe ar the Princes pleaſure, fo 


- that the 'people doe not acknowledg any 


ſuperior but the Prince, nor owe any ſer- 
vice to other mean Lords: So as all the 
people ſtand without propertie in Lands or 
Goods, for example, the Empire of Turky 
and the Weſt Indies. 

The Provinces of this Manarchie are al- 


w__ to ſundrie Magiſtrates or Miniſters, 


B 3 and 
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and they altered and removed at the Prin- 
ces pleaſure , but it is otherwiſe ina Monar- 
chie Royal , becauſe the Monarch is there 
accompanied with many mean Lords. And 
albeirrhoſe mean Lords are Subjets unto 
the Prince, yet have they particular Te- 
nants who may not without jult cauſe be 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Prince; andthoſe people 
having had dependency of their Lords and 
their Anceſtors, do ever beare unto them a 
certain naturall love and dutifull reſpett : 
who fo therefore compareth theſe Princi- 
palities, ſhall perceive, that ro Conquer a 
State Signioril there is great-difficultie, but 
being conquered,it mayealily be maintained 
for the difficultie to conquer ſuch a State, 
proceedeth from the lack of mean Lords to 
call in and aſſiſt the Prince that doth in- 
'- wade: who therefore deſireth to ſubdue a 
Nation thus governed, mult of force aſſault 
all the people, and rather truſt in his own 
ſtrength then the aide of the Country. But 
if he can prevaile, then one only feare re- 
maineth, which is the Princes poſteritie, 
which neceſſarily muſt be extinguiſhed, be- 
canſe the Princes race only hath intereſt 
both inthe People and Soldiers. But to en- 


ter a Monarchy Royal, is an enterpriſe of 


no preat difficulty, when he that doth 
efter, bath the friendſhip and aide of ſome 
mean 


-- 


- 
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mean Lords to take his part, and prepar 
the place where he is to arrive. 


CHAP, III, 


Of Monarchies Royal, with the means 
to maintaine them, 


OY mg - Royal, are for the moft 
part antient and hereditary, and 
conſequently eaſie to be governed. For it is 
ſufficient for the Prince to maintain the old 
Laws, jtand on occaſion temporize with 
thoſe accidents that happen : ſuch a State 
cannot be taken from the Prince without 
excelljve force, and if it be, it ſhall be ſoon 
recovered. Example, England and Fronce. 

Bur if a Monarchte newly conquered, be 
annexed unto an old, and not properly an- 
tient, then is it with much more difficulty 
maintained. 

Firft, for that men naturally inclined to 
variation are eaſily induced to take arms 
againſt him that newly governeth. 

Secondly, every new Prince is forced to 
exact aſwell upon thoſe Subjects that joy- 
ned with him as thoſe that did reſiſt him, 
and therefore ſhall offend both. Example, 
Ireland annexed to the Crown of England : 
Sicilia and Naples to Spaine. The 


«At! 
by % 
- 
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"The meansto maintain ſuch a Monarchie, | 


is, 
Firſt to extinguiſh the race of him that 


was anciently Prince. 


Secondly,”to continue all Lawes and 


Cuſtomes in the former force, for ſo ſhall 
the Subjet find nothing altered but the 
Prince, and therefore will ſoon reſt conten- 
ted: and the rather if that new Monar. 


chie and the antient dominion of the Prince ' 


a contrary Language and humor, then to 
hold it, there needeth great induſtrie and 
fortune: in that caſe the beſt way is that 
the Prince ſhould inhabit there, as well to 
incounter all inconveniences proceeding 
from the SubjeR, as to preſerve the people 
from oppreſſion of his own Miniſters. Ano- 
ther way is to ſend thither certain Colonies, 
and plant them in fit places, or elſe to ſettle 
ſome gariſons both of horſe and foot ; 
but Colonies are leſs chargeable to the 
Prince : As for the people inhabitant ( who 
muſt neceſſarily remove, they being a ſmall 
number and diſpoſſeſſed ) they cannot have 
power to offend : for in that caſe, this Rule 
or Ma x img ſhall be found true, that men 
muſt be either kindly intreated, or with all 
extremity oppreſſed; becauſe of light in- 
juries they may be revenged, but of utter 
opprefſion they cannor. 


 beofone Language: Bur if the people be of | 
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A Third way to hold a conquered domi- 
nion, is, to cheriſh and defend the neigh- 
bors of little power,ard oppreſs or keep un- 
der thoſe that are molt potent; and above 
all to take order that no forraign Prince or 
power doe enter; for it is ever co be looked 
for, that ſo many of the nation as are dif- 
contented, either for ambition or feare, 
will be ever readie to bring in {trangers, 
and to conclude this matter ot Principalitie 
annexed, I fay it behoveti every Prince 
poſſeſſed of ſuch a State, never to increaſe 
the power of any potent neighbor, never to 
oppreſs thoſe that are of ſmall power, ne- 
ver to permit any forraign potentate to en- 
ter, butever to plant Colonies and Gari- 
ſons, or elſe to make that dominion his 
cheif habitation. 


— _—_—  — — 
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CHAP. V. 
of Monarchies Tyranmcal, 


m_ Princes are not advanced 


by favor, neither doe they truſt unto 
Fortune, but by degrees of Warr, or elſe 
by ſome other indire&t meanes do aſpire 
unte greatneſs; and therein do maintain 


themſelves by all wayes either honeſt or dif- 
honeſt, 


& - 


ſelf where be is become a Prince; But here 
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honeſt, without reſpe&t of Juſtice, Con 
ſcience or Law either of Nations or Na- 
,ture: A Prince by ſuch impious means af- 
pired, and deſiring to hold that he hath 
ained, ' will take order that the Cruelties 


committeth may be done roundly, ſud- 


denly. and as it wereart an inſtant; For if 


they beexecnted ar leafure and by piece- ' 


meale, then will the Princes fears continue 


Jong, and the terror in SubjeRs cake deeper 


impreſſion, whoſe nature 1s fuch that either 


they muſt be bound by benefits , or by cru- 


elry made ſure from offending ; Example, 
Dionyþms and Agathocles. 


I ee 


CHAP. VI. 
of new found Monarchies and Princi- 

palities, with the means to perpetu- 
ate them, 


Ome other Princes there are that from 
privateEſtate have aſpired to Soveraign- 
ty not by unnatural or impious proceedings 


asthe former, but by vertue and fortune,and- | 


being aſpired have found no great difficulty 
ro be maintained; for ſuch a Prince having 
no other dominion, is forced to ſettle him- 


Lis 
| 


: 
? 
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}is to be noted that albeit ſuch a man be ver- 
 cuous, yet wanting fortune, his vertue pro- 
; veth to ſmall purpoſe, and fortune without 
 vertue doth ſeldome work any great effeR, 
' Howſoever it be, a Prince being aſpied, 
: both by the aide ofthe one and of the 0- 


ther, ſhall notwithſtanding tind ſome diffi» 


: culty co hold what he hath gotten : becauſe 
' he 1s forced to introduce new Lawes and 
, new Orders of government differing from 


the old, aſwell for his own ſecurity, as con- 


 firmation of the Government : for avoiding 


of which dangers, he is to conſider whether 
he be of himſelf able co compel] his Subjects 


ro obey, or mult pray in aide of others, If 
he can doe the firit, he needeth not doubt, 


bur being driven to the other, hrs greatneſs 
cannot long continue; for albeit a matter of 
no difficulcre it is to perſwade a people, yet 
to make them conſtant, is a work well neer 


| impoſſible. Example, Theſess, Cyrus, Ro 


mulus. The Second fort of new Princes 
are ſuch as be aſpired by favor or corrupti- 


; on, or by the vertue or _ of fortune 
- or friends : A Prince 


any or all theſe 
means advanced, and defirous to hold his 
Eſtate, muſt indeavor by his own vertue to 


- (maintain himſelf without moons upon 


any other : which may be done by this 
ew: Firſt, to aſſure all enemies from of- 


ct 


fending. 


By 
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fendirlg. Secondly, to win une love 
friendſ{hip oi lo many nerghbours as poſit 
he may. 1hurdly co compals all delipneste 
ding to his honor or protit, and brig 
them wo paſe either by fraud or forc 
| vurthiy,co make himſelf honoured and fi 
lowed of Captains and Soldiers. Hithty, 
oppret> ali thoſe that would or can offer 
QUxtihily.co be obſequious & hberal to fr1 
magn, inimous & terrible to Foes. Seventhl 
to Cafſe all old and unfaithful bands ' 
entertain new. Eighthly,to hold fuch Amity , 
«til Kings and Princes, agthey ought realy \, 
nablie to favor hum or elle they woul . 
efend, Caiily they cannot, ls: 54 
van Towrirtans, Coir Boren... ( 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


wad mo wi. Þ, © © 


The third ar.s Jalt meancs whereby pth 
Vte PCri01s doe aſpire to Pr incipalities, 4 
not tore olene but meer g00d-w 
and tavorofmen. The cauſe or occain 
thereot, 15 Uniy vertue, or fortune, ors 
tealt a certan 4ortuinate craft and witiine 
becauie he atpirerh either by favor of tl 
People, or by tavor of the Nobihitie, 
thele contrary humors are in all C ommont 
wealthsito be found. And the reaſon thereot, | 
7A that the arent Mg GO ever endeavor 
to epprets the people, ard the people dos 
Jabor not to be oppreficd by chem. Of 
L:ele dfvc; Ss dpPetii.cs Une f thele three 


effects, 
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efſeRs doe proceed, viz. Principalitie, Þ i- 
berty, or Licenctous life. Principality ray 
come either by love of the multitude, or of 
the great men : for when any of thele tacti- 
ons do find it felf opprefſed, then do tliey 
ſoon conſent to mike one a Prince, hoping 
by his vertue and Valor' to be defended. 
Example, Franceſco Sforz1, Aldſſinkro de 
Medici. | 

- * APrince in this ſort aſpired, to main- 
tain his Eſtate, muſt firſt contider-well by 
which of theſe factions aforeſiid he is ad- 
vanced : for if by favor of great men hebe 
aſpired, then muit he meer with many 
FA difficulties, for havirg about lym digers per- 
ſonsof great qualitie, and ſuch as were bur 
'Y PF lately his equals, hardly ſhall he command 


'c5, F them in ſuch fort as it behoveth,, But if 
d-y the Prince be advanced by the people, fer 
caueh or none ſhall hardly diſobey hini. <o it ap- 
ory peareth that a Prince made by the mult;- 
Y: " tude is much more ſecure then be wiiom 


7 the Nobilitie preferreth : for common 
» 7 People doe not deiire to enjoy more then 
mot? rheir own,and to be defended from opprett;- 


ICI, on; but great men doe (ludie not only to 
eavor hold their own, but alſo to commard and 
le bo. 1gſult upon interiors. 


Note that all Menarchics ave Princip a 
litres, - 


three 


fiects, Þ 5; 
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But all Principalities are not Monar-. 
chies. 


Se — — 


— — En 


CHAP. VII. 


Of Councils, and Counſellors in 2e- 
neral. Y 


Senate or Council is a certain lawful 

LA aſſembly of Counſellors to give ad- 
vice to him or them chat have in the comon 
Weale Power Soveraign. 
A Counſellor is called in the Latine Se- 
#4tor ; Which word ſignifeth in effet an 
old man: The Greciens and Romans alſo 
moſt commonly compoſed their Councils 
of ancient and expert perſons, for if they 
or the greater part of them had bin young 

' men, then might the Council have more. 
properly bin called a Juverate then a Se- 

nate. - 

The chief and moſt neceſſary note requi- 
4 red in a Counſellor is to have no depen- 
dance of any other Prince or Commor- 
weale, cither Oath, Homage, Natural ob- 
ligation, Pention, or reward : In this point 
| the Yenetians have bin ever moſt preciſe, 
þ and for that reaſon,doe not admit any Car- 
I: dinal or other Clergieman tobe cither of or 
Scheer: and 


n4h+ 


at their Councils,therefore when the Feneri- 
«n Senate is aſſembled,theUſher being ready 
to ſhut the dore eryeth aloud, Faore P#ets, 
Depart Prieſt.JNote alſo that in every tare 
of what quality ſoever, a ſecret or Cabinet- 
Council is mainly neceſſary. 


— —— 
- — —— 


CHAP, VIII. 


of C owncils in ſome particular Mo- 
narchies, Ariſtocratzes, and Demo- 
craties, 


= He King of Spaine, for the govern- 
ment of his Dominions hath ſeven 
Councils ( viz ) the Council of the 7ndzes, 
the Council of Spaine, the Council of JTraly 
and the Low Countries,the Council of War, 
the Council of Orders, the Council of In 
quiſition, and the Conncil Royal. 

In France arethree Councils -=_ ) the 
Council Privy,the Council of Judges, which 
they call Prefidents ee Conceliers de Parte 
went, and the great Council which they 
call aſſembles du troys eſtates. 


Of Commeil; in Ariftocratics. 


In Yenice beſide the Senate and great 
| Councy 


- + ==*" = 
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Council are four Councils ( viz.) the Sa. 
ces of the Seca, the Sages of the Land, the 


Conncil of Tenn, the thrte preſidents of 


Quarantia, and the Senate : All which 
Councils do amount to 120 perfons, with 
the Magiſtrates. 

The great Council of Ragsſs coniſteth 
of Go perſons, and hath another privie 
Council of 12, 


Of C:uncils in Demecvatier. 


Gen:ua hath 3 Councils ; the great 
Council of 200, the Senate which confiſt- 
eth of 60, and the privie Council which 
hath 26 Counſellors : ſo it doth appear 
that in all Commonwealths,be they Monar- 
chies, Ariſtocracies, or Popular States, The 
Council-privie is moſt neceſfarie and often 
uſed ; Alſo this difference is to be noted be- 
tween the Councils in Monarchies, and the 
Councils in Ariftocracies and States Popu- 
lar; that is to ſay, that all deliberawons fit 
wo be publiſhed, are in a Monarchie conſul- 
ted and reſolved upon in the Council privie, 
and after ratified by Common Council 
But in Optimacies or popular government 
the Cuſtom is contrary. 
Here alſo is to be noted that albeit the 
ule 2n4 Luthority ofeverv Senate and Privie 


L.. * 
Juncil 4 +; 


| 
| 
[ 
a 
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_ niſſtoners, 
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Gouncel is moſt needful, yer hath ir no Au- 
thority to command but in the name of 
thoſe in whom the Soveraignty reſteth ; 
for if Councellors had power to command 
abſolutely, then ſhould they be Soveraigns, 
and conſequently all execution at their ple#- 
ſure , which may not be without detracting 
from Majeſtie,which is a thing ſo ſoveraign 
and facred, as no Citizen or Subje&t of 
what quality ſoever,may touch or approach 
thereunto. 


— 
LO ————— 


CHAP. IX. 


of Officers and Commiſiioners with 
ther reſpettive Diſtinttions. 


N Officer 1s a perſon publick, that 
hath charge ordinary and limited by 
Law, 

A Commiſſioner is alfo a perſon publick, 
but his charge i extraordinary and limited 
by Commiſſion. 

Officersare of two forts, and ſo be Com- 
mſlioners, the one hath power to com- 
mand,and are called Magiſtrates ; the other 
hath authority to execute : ſo the one and 
the other are perſons publick : yet are not 
all publick perſons cicha Officers or Com- 


C 
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Commiſhoners are ordained to govern 
in Provinces, in Warr, in Juſtice, in diſpo- 
ſing the Treaſure, or ſome other FunRion 
concerning the State , but all Commiſſions 
gens and proceed from the Soveraign, ' 

Eiltrares, and Commiſtioners. And here 
is to he noted that every Commillion 
ceaſethif he that granted the Commiſſion 
doth dye, or revoke it, or if the Commiſli- 
oners during his Commiſtion ſhall aſpire to 
Office and Authority equall to his that 
made it. 


CHAP. X, 


of Magiſtrates, their Eualifications 
and Elettions. 


A Magiſtrate is an Officer having power 
to command inthe State, and albeit 
that every Magiſtrate be an Officer, yet e- 
yery Officer 1s not a Magiſtrate, but they 
only that have power to command. 

Alſo in making of Officers and Mag 
rates in. every Commonweale , three 
things are ſpecially to be obſerved ( viz ) 
who doth make them, what men they are 
that ſhould be made, and the forme and 
manner how they are made. 

The firſt appttaineth to him OO 
; | | W | 
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whom the Soveraigntie reſteth ; the ſecond 
alſo belongeth co Majeſtie, yet therein the 
Laws are commonly followed, eſpecially in 
Ariſtocracies and States popular , In the 
one. the Magiſtrates are choſen our of the 
moſt wealthy or moſt noble: In the other, 
elected out of the whole multicude. 
The forme and manner of chooling Magi- 
ſtrates in Ars/ocracies and States Popular, 
is either by eleRtion, by lot, or by both, and 
their Office is to compel thoſe that doe not 
obey what Soveraigntic 'commandeth : 
for all force of Commandment lyeth in 
compulſion. 
Commandment likewiſe is of two ſorts : 
the one may be called Soveraign and ab- 
ſolute, above Lawes, above Magiltrates, 
and above people. In Monarclues ſuch 
command is proper to the Prince only, in 
Ariſtocracies it reſteth in the Nobility : and 
in Dewerracies the people have that power. 
The ſecond Commandments are Sub- 
jet both to Severaignty and Law: * Cotti-] 
Here is to be chatevery Magiſtrate ,imons 
may recall his own Comma , and derer- 
forbid what he did Command, yet canngt mine in 
revokethat which he hath Judged. preſence 


_ * Alon preſenggof the Soveraign,all Au- = » 
-\rity of | 


wr 264 re- 
fence of grea _ | aferior have them. 
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no power, and Magiſtrates equall cannot 


doe any thing but by conſent, if his Col- 
leagues or fellow-Magiſtrates be preſent. 


— — 


CHAP, XI, 
obſervations intrinſically concerning 
every pu'lick State in points of 
Fuſtice, Treaſure, and Warr, 


He Firſt concern matter Intrinlick. 
The Second touch matter Extrinſick 


Aatters Intrinſich are three, 


The Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 

The Mannaging of the Treaſure. 

The diſpoſing of things appertaining to 
War. 


Matters Extrinfich ave alſo three. © © 


The skill how to deale with neighbours. 
The diligence to vent their deſignes, 

The way how to win ſo much confidence 
with ſome of them, as to be made partaker 
of whatſoever they mean to enterpriſe. 


Texching Adminiflration of 7 uſtice. 4 
% » g # : 
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The good and dire& Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, is in all places a Principal part of 
government ; for ſeldome or never ſhall 
we ſee any people diſcontented and deſi- 
rous of alteration, where Juſtice is equally 
adminiltred without reſpe& of perſons; and 
ineveryState this conſideration is required, 
but molt ofall in Countries that doe front 
upon other Princes, or were lately con- 
quered : Hereunto the Princes vigilancy 
and the 'Magiſtrates uprightneſs are eſpeci- 
ally required; for oftentimes the Prince is 
deceived, and the Magiſtrates corrupted ; 
it behoveth alſo the Prince to maintain the 
Judges and Miniſters of Juſtice in their re- 
putation, and yet to have a vigilant eye up- 
on their proceedings, and the rather if their 
Authority doe include equity, and from 
their cenſure be no appeale; and if their 
Office be during life, and they are men born 
and dwelling inche ſame Country , all theſe 
things are duly to be conſidered of the 
Prince, for as to call the Judges into qneſt;- 
on, is as it were t0 diſgrace the Judicial 


ſeare ; ſo to wink at their corruptions were | 


matter of juſt diſcontent to the Subject ; in 
this caſe therefore the Prince cannot doe 
more then by his wiſdom to make choiſe of 
good men; and being choſen, to hold them 
in good reputation ſo as the ordinar 

| C3 courſe 
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courſe of Juſtice may proceed , for other- 
wiſe great diſorder, contempt, and general 
confuſion will enfue thereof. Secondly he 
is £0 keep his eye open upon their proceed- 
ings; and Laſtly to referve unto himſelf a 
ſupream power of Appellation. 


T ouching the Treaſmr e. 


The want of money is in all States very 
perilous, and moſt of all in thoſe which are 
of leaſt ſtrength, and doe contine upon 
Nations with whom they have commonly 
War, or unaſſured peace, but moſt perilons 
ofall to thoſe Governments which are re- 
mote from the Prince or place where they 
are to be relieved. 


T be means to ltavie Treaſure are four. 


Firſt, the Cuſtoms and Impoſitions upon 
all ſorts of Merchandize and Traffique is 
to be looked unto and advanced. 

Secondly, the exceffive eating of uſury 
muſt be ſuppreſſed. 

Thirdly, all ſuperfluous charges and ex- 

nces are to be taken away. 

Laſtly, the doings and accounts of Mini- 
ſers are ſeverally to be examined. 
 Tonching the matter of Cuſtom and w 

port, 
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poſt , thereof aſſuredly a great profit is in 
every State to be raiſed , chiefly where 
Peace hath long continued , and where the 
Country affordeth much plenty of Com- 
modities to be carried out, and where ports 
are to receive ſhipping, 

The moderating of Intereſt is ever ne- 
ceſſary, and chiefly inthis age, by reaſon 
that money aboundeth in Exrope ; fince 
the Trafficke into the Indies , for ſuch 
men as have money in their hands great 
plenty, would-in no wiſe imploy the ſame in 
Merchandize, if lawful it wereto receive 
the utmoſt uſury, being a courſe of moſt 
profit and greateſt ſecurity, 

The taking away of ſuperfluons expen- 
ces is no other thinp then a certain wiſe and 
laudable parſimony , which the Reman and 
other well governed States did uſe. Theſe 'S2 Hen- | 
expences conhiſt in Fees, Allowances, and x Areas. 
Wages granted to Miniſters of little or noþy PUt- 
neceſIny ; alſo in Penſions, Rewards, En- ing his 
textainmens and Donaries, with frmall diffi- Courtt- 


_ by be moderated, or eaſily to be ſup- rd 
prefled. wages 


* By abridging or taking away of theſewas faic 
needleſs expences a marvelous prom will be ©© make 
faved for the Prince, bur if he continue them, Py. | 
and by impoſing upon the people doe think pj, +} 
to increaſe his Treaſure or Revenew ,be- Tech, 

C4 ſides 4 
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Nigestheloſs of their love, he may alſo haz: 


Zard their obedience, with many other ig- 
con\gniences. 


T ouching IW ar r. 


Whatſoever Prince or Common weale is 
Neighbor to any people which can, will, or 
were wont to offend, it is neceſſary to have 
not only all things prepared for defence of 
his Perſon and Country, but alſo to forecaft 
and uſe every caution and other diligence : 
for the inconveniencies which happen to 
government, are ſuddain and unlookt for; 

ea the providence and proviſion required 


1n this caſe ought to be ſuch as the expences 


all other waies imployed mult ſtay ro ſup- 
ply the neceſſity of war. 


CHAP. XII. 
Extrinſick obſervation, ſhewine 
how to deale with Neighbor Prin- 
© Ces and Provinees reſpettively, how 
to prevent their deſiznes, and decy- 
pher their intendments, 


His firſt point of matter extrinſick is 
of ſuch quality as being well handled 


procureth great pood, but otherwiſe be- 


cometh 
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cometh dangerous; for the proceeding muſt 
be diverſe according to the diveriittie of 
the ends which the Prince or Governor in- 
tendeth; for if he defire tb continue peace 
with his Neighbors, one way is to be taken; 
but otherwiſe he isto work that ſeeketh oc- 
caſion to break, and to become an Enemy 
co one or more of his Neighbors. If he do 
deſire to live peaceably with all, then he 1s 
to obſerve theſe Rules ( viz. ) 

Firſt, to hold and continue firmly all 
contraas and capitulations 

Secondly, to thew himſelf reſolved nei- 
ther to offer nor take the leaſt touch of 
wrong 0r injury. 

Thirdly, with all care and favor to fur- 
ther Commerce and reciproke traffick for 
the profit of the Subjet, and increaſe of 
the Princes Revenue. 

Fourthly, covertly to win ſo great conh- 
dence with Neighbors, as in all actions of 
unkindneſs among them he may be made 
Umpire. G 

Fifthly, to become ſo well beleeved with 
them as he may remove ſuch diffidences as 
grow to his own diſadvantage 
" Sixthly, not to deny protection or aid to 
them that are the weake!t, and cheifly fuch 
as do and will endure his fortune. 

Laitly, in }avouring, Aiding, and Pro- 

recting 
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teRing ( unleſs neceſſity ſhall otherwiſe ſ» 
require ) to do it moderately, fo as they 
who are to be aided, become not Jealous, 
and conſequently feek Adherency elſwhere, 
which ofttimes hath opened way to other 
Neighbors thar deſire a like occaſion. 


How to prevent their deflgnes. 


This Point in time of War is with preat 
diligence to be looked unto, alſo in time of 
Peace to prevent all occaſions that may 
kindle Warr is behoveful , for to foreſee 
what may happen to the prejudrce of a 
Princes Profit or Reputation, is a part of 
great Wiſdom. The means to attain the !n- 
telligence of theſe things are two. 

The Firit is by Friends, the next by E- 
ſpials, the ore for the moſt part faithfull, 
the other not ſo affured 

Theſe matters are well to be conſidered , 
for albeit the nature of man defireth no- 
thing more then curiouſly tro know the do- 
ings of others, yet are thoſe things to be 
handled with fo great fecrecv and diflimu- 
lation as the Princes intent he not in any 
wiſe ſnſpeRed, nor the Miniſters made odi- 
ous; for theſe ſometimes to win themſelves 


reputation, do deviſe cauſes of difference * 


where no need is, divining of things future 
which 
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which prove to the prejudice of their own 
Prince. 


To Win ( onfidence with Neighbonre. 


This is chiefly attained unto by being 
Loved and Honored , for theſe things do 
work ſo many good effets, as daily expe- 
rience ſufficeth without any expreſs Exam- 
ple to prove them of great force. 

The waies to win Love and Truſt, isin 
all Ations to proceed Jultly,and ſometimes 
to wink at Wrongs, or ſet alide unneceſſary 
revenges ; and 1t any thing be done not 
juſtifiable, or unfit to be allowed, as often- 
times it happneth, there to lay the blame 
upon the Miniſter, which mult be performed 
with ſo great ſhow of revenge and diflimu- 
lation by reproving and puniſhing the Mi- 
niſter, as the Princes offended may be fati(- 
fied, and beleive that the cauſe of unkindneſs 
proceeded from thence. 

Now only it refleth that ſomewhat 
ſhould be faid touching Proviſion, to the 
end the people may not be drawninto de- 
ſpaire by Famine or extream Dearth of 
Victual, and chiefly for want of Corne, 


which is one Principal Conſideration to be 


regarded, according to the Italian Proverb, 
Pare is Fiazza, Ginſtitia in Palazzo, poor 
rIEREM 
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rez,24 per tutto: Whereunto I could wiſh e- 
very Prince or Supream Governor to be 
thus qualified ( viz. ) Facile de audienzq: 
non facilede credenzt, deſieſs de ſpeditior, 
efſemplare in coſtunii proprii, & inques de 
ſua caſa tale chevorra governare, e non efſer 
governato da altre ; he della rag gione- 


> _—— ——— — —  —  —>—  — 


CHAP, XIII. 
Obſervations confirmed by Authorities 
of Princes and Principalities , 
Charaftering an excellent Prigce 
Or Governor, 


Very good and lawful principality 1s 
either elective or ſucceſſive : Of them, 
ele&tion ſeemeth the more ancient ; bur ſuc- 
ceſſion in divers reſpects the better; Afinore 
diſcrimine ſumitur Princeps quam querituy. 
T ar- 
The chief and only endeavor of every 


'g£00d Prince, ought to be the commodity 


and ſecurity of the Subjects, as comrarywife 
the Tyrant ſeeketh his own private profit 
with the oppreſiion of his people. Civium 

won ſervitus [ed tutel x tradita eft. Sal. 
To the perfe&tion of every good 
Prince, two things are neceſſarily requi- 
: red 
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red (viz) Prudence and Vertue, the one 
to dire his doings, the other to g0- 
verne his life, Kex erir fs rele feceris 
Hor. 

The ſecond care which appertaineth to a 
good Prince, is to make his Subjects like 
unto himſelf, for thereby he is not only ho- 
nored, but they alſo the better governed , 
Facile imperium in bonos. Plaut 

SubjeRAs are mace good by two meanes 
(viz) by conſtraint of law, and the Princes 
example, forin all etates, the people do 
1mitate thoſe conditions whereunto they 
ſce the Prince enclined ; Owrguid factunt «71 

, . . X - IC all - 
premcapes, precipere videantss. "nin hes of 

All vertues be required in a Prince, but the Epi- 
juitice and clemencie are moſt neceſſary , for ile Dedi- 
jultice 1s a habit of doing things Jultly, a« cacory 10 
. : hc Dur- 
well to himſelf as others, and giving ro 4 
eyery one ſo much asto hin appertaineth , $,g7,., 
This is that vertue that preſerveth concord prefixe 
among men, and whereof they be called to Mr. 
good : fu & equitzs vincula Civitatum: _ - 
Cc. ; ſaichthar 

* Itis the quality of this vertue alſo to Lawyers 
proceed equally and temperately ; it inform- covet- 
eth the Prince not to ſurcharge the Subjects Pde> 
with infimtelaws ; for thereof proceedeth a y- 
the impoveriſhment of the Subjects and the youred 
unriching of Lawyers, a kind of men which England 
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in ages more antient, did ſeem of no ne. 
ceſlity : Sine canſidicis ſatis felices olim 
fucre ſutureque ſunt urbes. Sal. 

The next vertue required in Princes is 
Clemency , being an inclination of the 
mind to lenity and compaſlion, yet tempe- 
red with ſeverity and- judgment ; this qua- 
lity is fit for all great perſonages, but chiefly 
Princes, becauſe their occaſion to uſe it is 
moſt , by italſo the love of men is gained, 
Qui wvult regnare, languida regnet manu. 
Sen. 

After Clemency, Fidelity is expected in 
all good Princes, which 15a certain perform- 
ance and obſervation of word and promiſe, 
this vertue ſeemeth to accompany Jultice, 
or is as it were the ſame, and therefore moſt 
fit for Princes : Santts/ſimwm generss bums: 
ni bouum. Liv. 


As Fidelity followeth Juſtice, fo doth 


Modeſty accompany Clemency , Modelty - 


is a temperature of reaſon, whereby the 
mind of man 1s ſo governed. as neither in 
action or opinion he over-deemeth of hum. 
ſelf, or any ching that is his , a qualitie not 
eommon in fortunate folk ; and moſt rare in 
Princes. Swperbis commane nobilitatis malum. 
Sal. 


err EIN 


This vertue doth alſo moderate all exter.. : 


nal demonſtration of Inſolence, Pride, and ' 
| Arro- | 
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Arrogance, and therefore neceſſary to be 
known of Princes, and all others whom 
Favor or Fortune have advanced : Impone 
felicntats fn4 frenes, faciling iHarm reges- 
Carr. 

But as Princes are to obſerve the bounds 
of Modeſty, ſo may they not forget the 
the Majeſty appertaining to their ſupream 
honor, being a certain reverend greatneſs 
due to princely vertue and royal State ; A 
grace and gravity no leile beſeeming a 
Prince then vertue it ſelf , for neither over- 
much familiarity, nor too great aulteritie 
ought to be uſed by Princes : Faciliras 
antoritatem, ſeveritas amorem mini. 
T ac. 

To theſe vertues we may apply Libera- 
lity, which doth not only adorn, but high- 
ly advance the honor due to Princes ; there- 
by alſo the good will of menis gained, for 
nothing is more fitting a Princes nature then 
Bounty, the ſame being accompanied with 
judgment, and performed according to the 
laws of liberality ; Perdere multi ſcimnt do- 


| mare neſcinnt. Tac- 


It ſeemeth alſo that Prudence is not only 


| fir, but alſo among other vertues neceſſary 


ina Prince; forthe daily uſe thereof is in 


- al{ humane actions required, and chiefly in 
' matters of State and Government, Prauden- 
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tia imperantis propria && mMnica Virtma. 
Ariſt. 

The ſucceſs of all worldly proceedings 
doth ſhew that prudence hath compaſled the 
proſperous event of humane actions , 
more then force of arms or other power - 
Hens mnna ſapiens plurium vincit manus. 
Emnrip. 

. Prudence is either natural, or received 
from others ; for who ſo can counſel him- 
ſelf what isfit to be done, needeth not the 
advice of others , But they that want ſuch 
perfe&tion,and are neverthelels capable,and 
arc willing to know what others informe, 
ought to be accompted wiſe enough : Lan- 
datiſſimuns eſt qui cuntta viiibit, ſed landan- 
dus ft is qui pares rifle monenti. He- 


fed. 
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CHAP, XIIL- 

of the Princes intimate 1 pr 

and Miniſters of State, with thezr 
ſeveral Requiſites, 


A Lbeit the excellent ſpirit of ſome Prin- 
cesbe ſuch as doth juſtly deſerve the 


- bn. cet er ere ER — 


; higheſtcommendation;yet for thateve- , 


ry courſe of life needeth the aid of men, and 
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the mind of one cannot comprehend the 
infinite care apertaining to publick affaffs; 
ic behooveth Princes to be aſſiſted : Magna 
negocia, adjutoribus egent. Tac. 

Thele afliſtants may be properly divided 
into Counſellors and Miniſters ; the one ro 
adviſe, the other to execute : without 
Counſel, no Kingdom, no State, no private 
houſe can ftand; for,experience hath proved 
that Common weals have proſpered fo 
long as good counſell did governe but when 
favor, fear, or voluptuoſneſs entred, thoſe 
nations became diſordered; and in the end 
ſubje& to ſlavery: Quiadam ſacrum profetta 
eſt con{ultatio. Plato. 

Counſellors are men ſpecially ſele&ed to 
Five advice toPrinces orCommonwealths,as 
well in peace as in war : the chief qualities 
required in ſuch men, are Fidelity and 
Knowleds , which two concurring do make 
them both good and wiſe, and conſequently 
fit for Counſel ; Prudentis proprinm manus 
reite conſulere. Arif. 

TheeleRion of Counſellors is and ought 
ro be chiefly amongmen of long experience, 
and graveyears z for as youth 1s ticteſt for 
action in reſpe&t of corporal itrength ; ſo 
elder folk having felt the force of every 


. fortune, and obſerved the courſe of worldly 
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proceedings do ſeem molt meet for conſul- 
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tation : Conſilis ſenum, fata juvenym. 
Plate. 

Albeit we ſay that the excellency of wiſ- 
dom ſhould be in Counſellors , yet do we 
not require fo quick and hery a conceipt as 
is more apt for innovation then orderly go- 
vernment. Hebetiores quan acutiores meli- 
us Remp. adminiſtrant, Thucyd. 

To Fidelity and Experience we with that 
our Councellors ſhould be endued with 
Piety, Liberty, Conſtancy, Modeſty, and 
Silence; for asthe aid and aſſiſtance of God 
is that which governeth all good counſels, 
{o liberty of ſpeect and magnanimus utter - 
ing of what is goodand fir, is neceſſary in 
Counſellors. Likewiſe ro be conſtant and 
not to varie in opinion, either for feare or 
favor,is very commendable: Alſo as mo- 
deſly in giving Counſel eſcheweth all 
offences, and gaineth good will , fo ſecrecy 
is the beſt and molt ſecure meanes to govern 
all publick affairs : Res magne ſuſtineri nou 

ofſunt ab eo 911 tirere nequit. (wrt. 

The fr{t obſtacle to good Counſel is Ter- 
tinacy or Opiniativeneſs,a condition far un- 
fir for Counſellors; yet ſome men are ſo far in 
Jove with their own Opiniaftre conceipts as 
that they cannot patiently endure oppoliti. 
on. Secondly, Diſcord muſt from Counſel- 
lors be removed, becauſe private offence 
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many times impeacheth publick proceed- 
ings. Thirdly affetion 1s. an enemy to 
counſel, the ſame being commonly accom- 
panied with anger, wherewith no yn 
be rightly or confiderately done. Laſtly 
Avarice feemetha vice worthy to be ab- 
horred of all Counſellors becauſe it driverh 
away both Fidelity and Honelty, the princt- 
pall pillars of all good counſell : Peſſimans 
veri affeftua et judicii ventnum , utilitas. 
T ac. 

To good Counſell other impediments 
there are, which ſquare not with wiſdom; 
for all crafty and Cdn Counſells do 
ſeem in the beginning likely to ſucceed , bur 
afterwards and chiefly in the end do prove 
hard and of evil event. It therefore ſeemeth 
behovefull ro be wary in reſolving, and 
bold in executing : Anim verers qu ſcit, 


ſeit tmto aggreasi. Pub, CS > 
An other let to = conſultation is im» 


moderatedeſire, which every wiſe man mutt 

endeavor to reltrain. Cupiditate panca ref 

fiunt, circumſpettione plurima: Thucyd. 
Thirdly haſte, is an Enemy to good de- 

liberation, for whoſo yup defireth an 

thing, proceedeth raſhly ; and raſh proceed- 

. Ing endeth ever in repentance. Scelers 
_— , bona confilis mers valeſcout: 

4c- 
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Of Minifters of State. 


Having already ſpoken of Counſellors, 
ſomwhat is to be ſpoken of Miniſters; I 
mean thoſe that either publickly or private- 
ly ſerve.the Prince1in any function, in choice 
of which men, care mult be had , Firſt that 
they be perſon honeltly born ; for no man 
deſcended of baſe parentage may be admit- 
ted, unleſs in him be found tome noble and 
excellent vertue ; Oprimus quiſque Nobiliſ- 
mus Plato. 
= Secondly, they ought to be of honeſt con- 
dition, and of good fame, for that common- 
weal is better and more fecure, where the 
Prince is not good, then is that where his 
Miniſters are evill. 1t ſeemeth therefore 
that Miniſters ſhould be men of good qua- 
lity and blameleſſe, Emirur ſola virtme pu 
teſtas. Cland: 4 

Thirdly, conſideration is to be had of 
their Capacity and fitneſs - for that FunRion 
wherein they are to be uſed ; for as ſome 
men are apt for learning, ſo others are na- \ 
turally diſpoſed to arms. Allo it is neceſſary 
that every one ſquare with the office where- 

untoh e is appointed, in which matter ſome 
Princes have uſed great caution for asthey 
lictle liked of mea excellent, fo they utter- 
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ly deteſted the vitious , the one they doubt. 
ed to truſt in regard of themſelves, the 
other were thought a publick indignity to 
the State. VViſe men have therefore re- 
ſolved that thoſe witts which are neither 
over haughty and ſingular, nor they which 
be baſe or dull are hctelt for Princes ſecrets 
and ſervices, howſoever we may hereof ſay 
with Tacitxs : Neſcio quomods Anlica hec 
comitia affett us dirigit, et fato quodam ac 
ſerte naſcend!, ut cetera, ita principum incli» 
ratio in hos, offer fio in /1os iff. T ac- 

And becauſe the ' courſe and quality of 
mens lives ferving in Court, is of all other 
the moſt uncertain and dangerous, great 
heed and circumſpetion ought thereia to 
be uſed; for whoſo ſerveth negligently 
forgetting the dutifull endeavors appertain- 
ing to the place, ſeemeth co take a way of 
no good ſpeed : Quazto quu obſequis 
promptior tanto bonoyibus &t epibras extollitmr. 
T ac- 

It ſhall alſo become ſuch a man to look 
well unto his own profit and behave him- 
ſelf rather boldly then baſhfully : Maus 
mitiſter Regis imperis pudor. Sen. 

To be modeſt, and cloſely to handle all 
actions; is alſo a courſe well beſeeming a 
Courtier; neither ſhall he do well to attri- 
buce any good ſucceſs to his own vertue or 
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merit, but acknowledg all to proceed from 
the Princes bounty and goodneſs, by which 
meanesenvy is eſc GT and the Prince not 
robbed of his honor. Hec eſt conaditio Regnum, 
caſue tantum adverſes hominibus tribuant, 
ſecundes virtuti ſne. Prov. Emped. 

And to conclude theſe precepts ſumma- 
rily, 1 fay it behooveth al miniſters and 
ſervants in Court to be patient, wary and 
of few words: Frandum ſedes Ania. Sen. 


CHAP. XV. 


The Art of ruling, or Myſtery of Re+ ; 


giment, 


T O governe, is a certain skill how to 
command and continue Subjects in due 
obedience, ſo as offend they ought not, or 
if they will they cannot, wherein two ſpeci- 
all things are to be conſidered (viz) the 
nature of Men, and the nature of the State, 
but firſt the condition of the vulgar muſt be 
well conceived ;, Noſcenda natura vulgi, et 
wibus wmodu temperanter habeatur. T ac- 

The diſpoſition of divers men is,ſome are 
apt to anger,ſome are hardy, ſome fearful , 
it therefore behooveth the Prince to accom- 
modate his government to the humor of 
people 


| 
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people whom he governeth : Principe eſt 


Virus maxima noſſe ſms. Mart. 
Likewiſe the nature of Commonweals 


is mutable and ſubjeR ro change, and Kings 
are not only accompanied with fortune, but 
alſo followed with hate, which breedeth a 
continuall diffidence, chiefly rowards thoſe 
that are neareſt to Majelty : Su#þettus ſem 
per inviſn/q1e dominan;ibis qui/quis prox- 
im aeftinatur. Tac- 

Moreover the vulgar ſort is generally va- 
riable, raſh, hardy, and void of judgment , 
ex opinione multa, tx Veritate panuca Juaicat - 
"Cc. 

To confirm a Government, force and 
armes are of greateſt neceſſity ; by force 
I mean the guards and armes which yrinces 
uſe for their defence or ornament , Miles in 
foro, Miles in cmria principem comitars debet, 


T ac. 
To this may be added fortification and 


ſtrong buildings, in theſe days much uſed 
by new Princes, and others alſo to whom 
people yield, not willing obedience. In an- 
cient times Princes planted Colonies as well 
to ſuppreſs rebellion in conquered Coun- 
tries, as to front ſuſpeRed neighbors: Cols- 
nie vera ſedes ſervituty. T ace 

The government of Princes is alſo greatly 


increaſed by a vertue, which 1 call a com- 
men- 
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mendable affe&ionin SubjeRs, proceeding 
of love and authority : Theſe effeRts do 

row fromihe Princes own merit, but their 

eing liveth in the mind of the People ; 
this love 1s gained by lenity, liberality, an 
mercy ; yet 15 every of them to be tempered : 
N rc aut reverentiam terrore, aut amorem hu” 
militare captabis Plin. 

Aﬀection is alſo no way ſooner won 
then by liberality, the ſame being uſed with 
Judgment and Moderation. Bellor um ſoctis, 
periculorum cinortibus, ſive de te bens ac for- 
rerer — meritis. Sen. 

By Indulgence likewiſe and Princely affa- 
bility the love of men is gained , for the 
multitude delire no more then neceſſary 
food,and liberty to uſe ordinary recreations: 
Vulgo, ficut pueris, ome [udicrum in pretio 
efF, Sen. 


——_— — i 
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CHAP, XVI. 


of Princely Authority ; wherein it 
conſiſts, and how far to be 
extended and delegated, 


A Uthority is a certain reverent,;impreſſi- 
on in the minds of Subjects and others 
touching the Princes vertue and govern- 
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ment; it reſteth cheifly in admiration and 
fear - Ingenita quibn/dam gentibus erga reges 
ſmos veneratio. Curt. 

Authority conſiſteth in three things ; 
(viz.)the form of Government, the ſtrength 
of the Kingdom, and the condition of the 
Prince ; for in them all reputation and 
ſecurity reteth ; Majeſtas imperii, /alutu 
tutela. Cmrt. 

Whoſo deſireth to governe well, it be- 
hoveth him to uſe ſeverity, conſtancy, and 
reſtraint; for over much lenity introducerh 
contempt, and certain hope of impunity ; 
the condition of men being ſuch as cannot 
be reſtrained by ſhame, yer it is to be com» 
manded by fear : Sa/utars ſeveritas vincis 
inanem /proiem clementie. (4c. 

Yet ought ſeverity to be uſed with great 
reſpeR and ſparingly, becauſe over great 
terror breedeth deſperation : Pazna ad pax» 
cos, metus ad omnes perveniat. Cic- 

To governe conſtantly is nothing elſe but 
to continue the old and anttent laws in force 
without change or innovation unles exceed- 
ing great commodity or urgent neceſfity 
ſhall ſo require : for where excream pun- 

iſhments are uſed, reformation is always 
needfull ; Nocer interdum priſcus rigor & 
aimsa (everitas. Tac. 
Allo to reſtrajn Authority is a matter of 
| mo great 
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great neceffity end worthv a wiſe Prince 
elſe he maketh others parcakers of the ho- 
nor and power to himſelf only due, the 
ſame being alſo dangerous : Periculo/nm 
privati homins nomen ſupra(immo &) uxta) 
rencipes extolli. Tac. 

” It ſeemethalſo perilons that great Autho- 
rity given to private men ſhould be long; 
for thereby oftentimes they are made inſo- 

lent and apt to innovation : Liberratis ſive 

principatus magna imperia dinturna (ſe 1» 

ſinas. Lyv, 

Authority is alſo reinforced and enlarg- 
ed by power,without which no Prince can 
either rake from others or defend his own : 
Parum txta fine viribus majeſtas. Liv: 


——— 


CHAP, XVII, 


Of Power and Force ; and how to be 
raiſed and maintained. 


—_ 
—_—— 


_— and Stength is attained by theſe 
five ways, Mony, Armes,Counſell, Fri:nds 
and Fortune, but of theſe the tirſt and moſt* 
forcible is mony : Nthil ram munituns quod 
mon expugnari preunia p'ſſit. Cic. 

Next to mony armes are of moſt uſe, 


as well to defend as to offend, to keep, as 
" | ro 
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to conquer; for oftentimes occaſion is to be 
offered as well to take from others, as to 
hold what is our own : Sa retinere private 
eſt demus, de alienis certare Regia lawmeſt. 
T ac. 

Alſo of great and neceſſary uſe is Coun- 
ſelb, to deviſe how Arms ought to be em- 
ployed or enforced : Arma concilie tempe- 
randa. T ac. 

Likewiſe Friends and Confederates do 
yan increaſe the vertue of power, the 

ame being ſuch as have both wit and abi- 
lity to aid: In caducum parittem ne incling : 
Ad ri. 

The laſt, yet not the leaſt part of power, 
conliſteth in Fortune , whereof daily ex- 
perience may be ſeen , for the ſucceſs of 
all humane actions ſeem rather to proceed 
from fortune then vertue, Omni ratione 
potentior fortwng. Curt. 

To theſe parricularities concerning 
power, wemay add the qualities of the 
Prince, which greatly grace his authority, 
theſe are partly internal and partly ex- 
ternal : by the one 1 mean the vertues ofthe 
mind, by the other a certain ſeemly beha- 
Vior and comly geſture of the body ; of 
the firſt kind 1 do ſuppoſe piety and provi- 
denceto be the chief, for piety maketh a 
Princk venerable, and like unto God , O- 

portet 


Av 
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poreet principem res divinass vwideri CNrare | 
ſeri ante omnia. Ariſt. 

Providence is a forecaſt and likely con- | 
jeRure of things to come, ſuppoſed to be 
in thoſe Princes that in their actions pro- 
eced ſlowly and circumſpeRly, it ſeemeth | 
alſo a courſe of Princely diſcretion to be | 
retired and not ordinarily to converſe with | 
many : Awutoritatem abſertia tueare. Sutt. | 

| 


— — 


CHAP, XVIII 
Of Conſpiracy and Treaſon ;, with the 
Cauſes and ways of prevention or 
diſcovery, 


Onſpiracy is commonly addreſſed to 

the Princes perſon ; Treaſons are ad- 
dreſſed againft his Government, Authority, 
Country, Subjects, or places of _w__ 
Theſe Miſchiefs are ealily feared, but hard- 
ly eſchewed, for albeit open Enemies are 0- 
penly encountred, yet Fraud and Subtilty 
are ſecret foes, and conſequently not to be 
avoided : Occulta pericula nique previdere 
#e91.8 vitare in promptu eſt. Saluſt. 

The danger of conſpiracy preceedeth of 
divers cauſes, as Avarice, Infidelity of 
SubjeRs, Ambition jn Servants, and cor- 
. _ rnption 
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ruption in Soldiers, therefore with 
creat difficulty to be avoided : YVite rue 
domintus ef, quizquis ſnam contempſit. 
Ser. 

Notwithſtanding it ſeemeth that either 
by Inquiſition, Puniſhment, Innocency, or 
Deſtiny, the evill affe&ion of men may be 
oftentimes diſcovered : 1. For whoſo will 
curiouſly inquire and conſider the actions 
and ordinary ſpeeches of men (1 mean thoſe 
thatbe perſons of honor and reputation) 
may oftentimes vent the Myne that Jurkerh 
in the minds. © uoniam raro rift male lo 
qunts male faciunt. Lip. 

2, Puniſhment is likewiſe a thing ſo ter- 
rible that the conlideration thereof with 
the bope of reward doth often diſcover 
thoſe dangerous intentions : {7#cia1# aut 
premio cantta pervia ſunt. Tac. 

But as 1t 1s wiſdom in Princes to give ear 
to informers, ſo are they not always to be 
believed; for Hope, Envy, Hate, or ſome 
other paſſion oftentimes draws them to 
ſpeak untruly. Qui 3nnocens eſſe poteſt js ac- 
cuſare ſufficit? Tac. 

3. The third axd likelicſt defence a- 
Sainſt conſpiracy is the Princes own In- 
nocency z for never having injured any 
man, it cannot be thought there liverh any 
Subject ſo lewde as will eadeavor to _ 
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him. Fdeliſima cuſtodia princips spſins 5n-- 
wocentia. Plin. ; 

4- The laſt and beſt bulwark to with- 
ſtand the force of this miſchief we call 
deſtiny ;, which preceeding from the 
Fountain of divine providence, may be 
truly called the will of God ; in whoſe 
only power it reſteth to prote& and de- 


fend good Princes. Jlle eric 4 latere rmo, 


& cuſtodiet pedem tum ne Capiaru- 
Salc. 

. Treaſons are moſt commonly enter- 
prized by covetous perſons, who pre- 
ferring private profit before fame or fi 
delity, do not fear to enter into any im- 
pious action ; To this humor ambitious 
men, difſentious, and all ſuch as be deſi- 
rous of Innovation, are inclined : Pul- 
cra loquentes tidem in pettore prava ſtiru- 
extes. Flom. 

To theſe Offenders no puniſhment as e- 
qual to their impious merit, can be de- 
viſed, being perſons odious as well to 
friend as foes : Preditores etiam 15n quos ante” 
ponnntinvift ſunt. Tac. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XIX, 


of publick Hate and Contempt, with 
the occaſions and means 10 redreſs 
and avoid it, 


H Aving briefly touched the Vertues and 
Means whereby Princes are maintained 
in Authority and Honor, let ſomething be 
ſaid ofthe cauſes from whence their ruine 
doth proceed, the cheif whereof ſeemeth 
to be Hate and Contempt : Hate cometh of 
Feare, which the more Common it is, the 
more Dangerous. Nulla vis imperis tant 
eſt, que premente met# poſſit eſſe dinturna. 
C1C- 

The cauſes of Feare are Puniſhments,Im- 
poſitions and Rigor ; and therefore it be- 
hooveth a Prince not only to ſhunthem, 
but to eſchew tlidſe ations whereby he may 
reaſonably incur their ſuſpition. Sertias 
enim homines ut metuant ant oderint, "non mr. 
nns opinicxe & fama,quam certa aliqua rats. 
ere meveri. Cic. 

Yet Puniſhment, Impoſition, and Cenſure 
are in all States neceſſary, although they 
ſhew and ſeem terrible, and conſequently 


| breed a certain deſperation in SubieRs, un- 


| leGthey be diſcreetly and modeſil y wh 
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for extreme and frequent puniſhments taſte 
of cruelty; great and many impolts favour 
of Covertouſneſs, cenſure of manners when 
it exceederch the quality of offences, doth 
ſeetn Rigor in theſz marters, therefore it be. 


hooveth the Prince to be moderate and cau- 


telous, chiefly in Capital Puniſhment, which 


mult be confined within the bounds of 


Juſtice. Fir apud principem parfmonia etians 
wiliſſims ſangnuints. Sen, 

But if for ſecuritie ſake the Prince be 
forced to puniſh, let the ſame be done with 
ſhew of great ſorrow and lothneſs: Tar 
quam invitus  magnocnm tormento ad caft i 

dum veniat. Sen. 


Let all puniſhments alſo be ſlowly execu- | 


ted , for they that are haſtily puniſhed do 


ſeem to have bin willingly condemned; | 


neither ought any Capital Puniſhment to 
be infliged but only that which is profitable 
to the Commonweale , and for example 


TH I; 


» Oe as, ries we 


ſake. Non 1am ut ipſs pereant, 9uam ut alior | 


perenudo deterreant. Sen, 
In puniſhing alſo a ſpecial reſpe&X muſt 


De ag 


be had, that no ſhew of content or pleaſure ' 
betaken therein. Formarabici eft /anguine | 


O& vulneribus gawudere. Sen. 


Alſo in puniſhing equality muſt be obſer- | 
ved, and the nature of the puniſhment ace | 
cording to the Cultom.' Nec e5/aem de canſi? 

«lt 
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alil pleftantur, alis ne eppelentnr quidems 
Cc» 

But in puniſhing publick offences whereia 
a mulrirude have part, the execution oughe 
to be otherwiſe,and as it were at an inſtanc, 
which may haply ſeem terrible, but in 
effet is not. Frequens vinditta paucorums 
vaium repriemit, omnium irritat. Sen. 

Another meanes to fatisfie a people offen- 
ded is to puniſh the Miniſters of cruelty,and 
with their blood co waſh away the common 
hatred. Pracnlares publics 1d's vitime. Plin. 

By this King David did appeaſe the g- 
beronies. SO 

The next cauſe of diſcontent cometh ef 

Impotitons under which word is compre. 
hended all levies of mony, a matter no- 

ehing plealing to people, as that which they 

eſteem equall ro their own lives. Pecunis 
anima & ſangut eſt mortalibus. Plant. 
Firſt, to remove hate conceived of this 
cauſe, there is nothing becter then publick 
expoſtulation of neceflicy : for what Com- 
monwealth or Kingdom can be without 

Tribures > Nulla quies gentinm ſint armis, 

nec arma ſine ftipendiis, nec ſtipendia ſine Trr- 

butis haberi queunt, T ac. . 

The ſecond remedy againſt Hate for im- 
poſitions is to make moderate Levies and 
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to ſay, a Sheep ſhould be flecced not flead. 
Qui nimu emnngit, elicit ſanguinem. Tac. 

Thirdly,alſo to eſchew the offence of People 
it behoveth the Prince to have a vigilant eye 
on Informers. Promoters, and fuch fiſcal 
Miniſters, whofe cruelty and covetous pro- 
ceedings do oftentimes occaſion great hare, 
but this miſchief may be, though hardly, en- 
countred;either by chooſing honeſtOfhcers, 
or ( Py otherwiſe ) not only to re- 
maine them but to nſe them as ſpunges, Fx- 
primeidi poſtquens biberint. Smet. 

In all impoſitions or Taxations, no cru- 

elty or force ought to be uſed, the ſecond 


cauſe to kindle Fare : and to meet with that 
miſchief, nothing is bercer then to proceed 
moderately, and without extremity. Ne | 
Boves ipſo1, mox agro!, poſtremo corpora ſer- | 


Vitio ant pare tradant, T ac. : 
The fourth remedy is the Princes own 
parſimony, not giving ſo largely to private 


perſons as thereby to be forced ro take * 
from the maultitude. Magne oprs now tam \ 
multa capiendo, quam haud multa perdenav, 


Heruntar., Maeacenas: 


The laſt help againſt hate is in taxation to # 


proceed equally, indifferently, and without 
favor or reſpet; and that the Aﬀeſſors 


of Taxes may beeleRted of the meaner fort | 
of peopte. Popnlut Wwaximam fidem reram | 
Touching | 


ſnarnm habit. T ac; 
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Touching Cenſure, which we numbred 
amongſt the cauſes whereof hate is con. 
{ ceived, much needeth not to be ſpoken, be. 
i; Ccauſethe ſame is diſcontinued, or rather ut- 
; terly —_— yet doth it feem a thing ne- 
| 
| 


ceſſary, being a certain obſervation and 
contr 0lement of ſuch evill manners, and 
diſorders as were not by Law Corrigtble, 
theſe Officers were of the Romans called 
Magiiftri pudoru & modrſtie. Livi. 

To the Function of Cenſures theſe rwo 
things are anciently ſubject Manners, and 


| | Exceſs, Under Manners I comprehend Wars 
- | tonneſs, Drunkenneſs, Dicing, Brawling, 
1 + Perjury,andall fuch Lewdneſs as Modelty 
+} condemneth. Theſe diforders were anct- 
* | entlypuniſhed by the diſcretion of « enſors 
; inall Apes and Sexes, to the end that Idle- 
_ neſs might be generally avoided. Yniver/ſa 
oe | plebs habeat negetia ſna, quibus amals pab- 
« | licodetineatur. Saluſt 
A Exceſs includeth Riotouſneſs, expence of \ 
. ' Money Prodigal houſekeeping, Banquering, 
* | andSuperfluitie in Apparrel, which things 
ot Arethe mothers of many miſcheifs. Ir alſo 
yr feemethin ſome ſorr perilous to che Prince 
rs  Charthe SubjeR ſhould exceed cither in Co- 
rt. Yetizeor Conſuming. News nimis exceaat, 


five amicorum copia, ſine ofviy; . Ariſt. 
The puniſhment inflied upoa theſe pers 
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of offenders, were either Ignom.ny, or Pecu- 
niarie puniſhments, Cex/orss judicinm dam- 
nato nhil affert nifl ruborem. T ac. 

The firit and chiefeſt meanes to remove 4 
theſe inconveniences,is the Princes own ex- Þ. 
ample, whoſe life being well cenſured,calily | 
reduceth others to order. F's:a prixcipis cen” 

ſura perpetna. Plin 

Secondly, Thoſe diſorders may be taken F 
away without danger, if the.Cenſures doe 
proceed by degrees and leaſurely, for the | 
nature of man may not ſuddenly be altered, 
Vitia quedam tollit facilins princeps, þ eorum 
fot p«tient, Sen. 

Theſe are the cheifeſt rules whereby to | 
eſchew hate; but impoſſible it is for any }- 
Prince or Miniſter utterly to avoid it, for 
being himſelf good, he incurreth the offence ;, 
of all bad folk: ifhe be evil, good men will * 
hate him; this danger therefore Wiſe and + 


o 


Vertuous Princes have little regarded : | 


becauſe hate may be gained as well by good 
as evil doing. Odia qui riminum times, reg” 
ware neſcit. Sen. 
One other means to remove this error, is, 
to reward the good and well deſerv: , 
Subjeas; for no man can think bined 
that for love to Vertue uſeth Auſteritie: þ 
which wil appear when he beſtoweth boun- 
tifally on the good. Premio pena Ref- | 
_ publica cominetyr. Solon, The} 
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The other Vice which indangerethy the 
State of Princes, we call Contempt, being a 
certain baſe and vile conceipt, which ence. 
reth into the SubjeRs, ſtrangers or ſervants, 
of the Prince and his Proceedings, for the 
Authority ofa King may be reſembled to 
the powers of mans. mind, whereunto the 
bands, the feer, the eyes, do by conſent 
obey. Vires imperis in conſenſus obedientinus 
ſunt Livs 

The cauſes of Contempt do proceed 
chiefly from the form of Government, For- 
rune, or the Princes manners; the form of 
Government becometh contemptible, when 
the Prince deſiring 0 be thought merciful, 
ruleth rather pittifully then juſtly : which 
manner of proceeding taketh away all reve- 
rence inthe people, and inliew thereof en- 


rereth liberty, or at leaſt a certain boldneſs 


to offend ; Facultas faciends quod cnilibet 
viſnm, non poteſt comprimere ingenitam fon” 
uls hynintbus pravitatem. Tac. 

Alſo to be Mutable, Irreſolute, light and 
Inconſiderate in bettowing the Honors and 
Offices of State, maketh the Prince con- 
temptible, Quai preſentibus fraitar, nec in 
—_— conſultat; Ariſt. 

ut if contempt be cauſed by Fortune, or 

as may be ſaid more reaſonably, by deſtiny, 
and that thoſ: friends do fail who ought in 
, E3 Duty 
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duty to defend the Prince and his Autho- 
rity, then is there ſmall hope to eſchew 
contempt. Fato obnoxia virtus, Pl int. 

The Princes manners do breed contempt, 
when he yeildeth his affections to ſenſuality 
andiloth, or if he incur rhe ſuſpition of 
Simplicity, Cowardiſe;or any ſuch Vice, un- 
worthy the Dignity he beareth ; Common 
people do ſometimes alſo diſeſteem the 
Prince for external and light cauſes, as de- 
formity of perſon, ficknef or ſuch like. Afos 


vulgi eff fortuitaC externa ad culpam trabe 
re. T ac. 


ee 


CHAP, XX, 


of Diffidence and Diſſimulation in 
the mannage of State Afﬀairs. 


| A Lbeit roundneſs and plain dealing be 


'Þ moſt worthy praiſe, chiefly in private 
perſons , yet becauſe all men in their 
actions do not fo proceed, it behooveth 
Wiſe Men and Princes above others at oc- 
caſions to ſemble and diſfemble , for as in 
all actions a Prince ought to be ſlow and 
adviſed; fo in conſent and beleiving. halte 
and facility is moſt dangerous, and though 
credulity be rather an error then a fault, - 

yet 


bh d 
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yet for Princes it ts both unfit and perilous. 
Wherefore it importeth them to be defended 
with this caution, Nihil credendo, atque onr 
114 cavendo. Cic. 

Ne he muſt not ſhew him- 
ſelf diffident or diſtruſtful utterly, bur as 1 
wiſh he ſhould not over-(lightly believe all 
men, ſo ought he not for ſmall cauſes diſtruſt 
every man. ſults fallere decuerunt, dum 
timent falli. Sen. 

Diſſimulation isas it were begotten by 
diffidence, a quality in Princes of ſo great 
necefſicy as moved the Emperor Tiberims 


55 


to ſay, Neſcit regnare , qui neſcit difſima- * 


lare. 

The neceſſity of diffimulation is chiefly to 
be u'ed with ſtrangers and enemies : it alſo 
ſhewerh a cercain diſcretion in Mapiltrates 
ſometimes to diſguiſe with friends when no 
offence doth thereof follow, Dol; non ſunt 
ali, niſi aſte colas. Plaut 

'This kind of crafc albew in every mgns 
conceipt not praiſable, is nevertheleſs tgle- 
rable, and for Princes and Magiſtrates ( the 

” ſame being uſed tq good ends ) very ne- 
ceſſary. But thoſe cannings which are cqn- 
trary to vertue, ought not of honeſt mento 
be uſed : neither dare I commend Adulation 
and Corruption , though they be often uſed 
in Court and are of Ss learned writers 

E 4 allowed. 
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allowed, Decipere pro moribus temporum; 
prudentia eft Plix. 

By great ſubtiſtie and frauds contrary to 
Vertue and Piety, I mean Perjury and In- 
juſtice, which though all men in words de- p 
teſt, yet indeeds are uſed of many, perſwa- 
ding themſelves by Cavillations and Sophi- 
ſtications to excuſe the impiety of their falſe 

-©arthes : as it is written of Ly/ander, Pmeros 
tals, Vires juramentss circumvenire ſolebat. 


Plat. 


CHAP. XXI, 


Of Warr Defenſive and Invaſive : 
with Inſtruttions touching Laws of 
Armes, Soldiers, and Military Di(- 
cipline, 


Py 


yh Art Military is of all other quali- 


ties moſt neceſſary for Princes ; for 
without it they cannot be defended , force 
of men only ſufficeth not, unleſs the ſame be 
om by Council, and Martial Wiſdom. 
wo {any quibus reſp ſervatur; in hoſtes forti- 
tudo, &-dems concordia. T ac. 

Military knowkedge concerneth Warr, ' 
and every Warr is either Forreign or Do- 
meſtical Touching Forriegnit muſt be con- 
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ſidered when it mult be begun, how to con- 
tinue it, and when to be ended; to begin 
War.,a Prince 1s, to take heed rhat the cauſe 
be juſt, and the enterpriſe adviſedly entred 


into. Swnt enim & bells ficut pact jura, 


juſtrque ea non minus ac fortiter gerere debes, 


Liv. 

The Laws of Arms are in all Common» 
wealcs to be duly obſerved : for to enter 
fight raſhly and without reſpec to reaſon, 
were bealtly, alſo to kilt or ſlay would 
work no better effet, then that all Nati- 
ons ſhould without mercy murder one ano- 
ther; Barbaroritn cadem code, ſangni- 
nem ſangnine expiare. Sal. | 

No Warr therefore is to be made but 
ſach as is juſt. And irt every juſt War theſe 
three things are to be looked into ( viz) 
that the Author be of Authority, that the 
cauſe be good, and the end juſty for in all 
States, the Prince, or they in whom the So- 
veraignty reſteth, are the juſt Authors of 
Warr : others have no ſuch Authority. 
Si qu privatim fine publics ſcitn, pacem bel- 
lumve fecerit, capitaleeſto. Plato. 

Warrs are of two forts: Defenſive and 
Offenſive; the one to reſiſt, the other to in- 
vade ; againſt defence nothing can be ſaid, 
becauſe it is natural and neceſſary. Eft nox 
mods juſtum ſedetiam neceſfarium cum vi vi 
Miata defenditar. Cic. © Defenſive 
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Defenſive Warr is of two ſorts, either ts 
defend thine own, or thy friends , for it is 
reaſon that every one ſhould keep ſecurely 
that which to him appertaineth : and there- 
with alſo by Arms to defend the liberty of 
Country, Parents, and Friends. N#llum 
belum a civitate ſuſcipitur niſs ant pro fide 
aut pro ſalute. Cee: 

The like reaſon leadeth us to afliſt and 
prote& friends: for the common obligation 
of humane ſociety doth ſo require. 9 uz 
enim mon obſiftit fs poteſt , injurie, tam eſt in 
viti', quam ſi parentes aut patriam, att /ocror 
deſer.ct. Cic. 

Invaſion 1s alſo juſt and allowable, but 
not ever ; for who ſo hath bin robbed, or 
ſpoiled of his Lands, or Goods, may law- 
Folly ſeek repoſſeſſion by force: yet ſo, as 
before any force be uſed; he Grf civil 
ſeek reſtitution,wherein if Juſtice be ate 
then is the uſe of Arms neceſſary : 7 ſtuns 
bellum quibns neceſſarium , Cr pia arm 
_ nulla nift in armu relinquitur ſper. 

$8U. 

Likewiſe invaſion is lawfull againſt Bar- 
barians, whoſe Religion and Jinpiety ought 
to be abhorred,chiefly if they be potent and 
apt to offend ; for the cauſe of ſuch Warr is 
compulſion and ſuppreſſion of evil. Cxs 
licentis iniquitaty eripitur utiliter vincitar. 


Anguſs. Finally, 
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Finally, To conclude this matter of in- 
vaſion, I ſay, That no revenge, no deſire of 
Honor or Empire, are any lawful cauſes of 
War ; but the intent thereot ought to be 
dire&ed onely to defence and ſecurity : For 
Wiſe men do take arms to win Peace, and 
in hope of reſt they enduretravel. /ra bet 
lum {uſcipiatur ut nihil alind quam pax 
queſita vidcatur. Cic. 

Having faid ſomewhat againſt unjuſt 
War, let us ſpeak of temericy and unad- 
viſed War, an enterpriſe worthy diſcom- 
mendation. Omnes befum [umunt facile , 
egerrime deſonwnt ; ntc in eju/dem poteſt ate in- 
14um CC fins eſt. Sal. 

A wiſe Prince therefore ought neither to 
undertake any unlawtul invaſion, nor with- 
out ſober and mature deliberation enter 
into any War, as he that is unwilhng to 


offend, yet of courage e10ugh ro defend. 


Nec preveces bellum, ns timeas, Pliny. 

To make War, three things are required. 
Money, Men, and Arms; and co maintain a 
War, Proviltion and Council are needful : 
Therefore a wiſe Prince before he begins 4 
War, doth earefully conſider what Greng 
and charge thereunto belongeth. Diu ap- 
parandum 65} bellum, mt wincas melins- 
Pub. 

Above all other Proviſions, care mot My 

ag, 
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had, that Bread be rot wanting , for with- 
out it, neither viRory nor life can be looked 
for, ai frumentum neceſſarinumque com 
meatum non preparat, vincitur ſine ferre. 
Vegeta. 

Laſtly, it behoveth a Prince always to 
have Arms in readineſs, I mean, Harneſs, 
Horſes, Weapons, Artillery , Engines, 
Powder, and every other thing neceſſary 
either for ſervice on Horſe or Foot : We 
may adde hereunto Ships, and Shipping of 
all ſorts, with every furniture of offence or 
defence ; for theſe preparations make a 
Prince formidable, becauſe no man dare do 
orattempt injury to that King or people 
where preparation is ever ready to revenge. 
— defsderat pacem, preparat brllum. 
Caf 
By men we mean a multitude of Subjects 
armed, trained to defend or offend : Theſe 
are- of two ſorts, - Captains and Soldiers ; 
and Soldiers are either Footmen or Horſe- 
men, the one of great uſe in the Cham- 
pion, the other in Mountainous places , al- 
ſo for defence or aſſault ot Towns or 
Grounds fortified moſt neceſſary , and con. 
ſequently meet for ſervice in all places, 
which moved Tacitxs tO ſay, Omne in peaite 
robar, T ac. 

For ſudden ſervice, Horſes do ſeem moſt 


meet, 
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meet, and the execution of any enterpriſe 
is by them moſt ſpeedily performed : Ne- 
vertheleſs the ations of Footmen do ſeem 
more certainly executed, cheifly if they be 
well armed , and skilfully led; for fo ex- 
perience hath of late time proved, beſides, 
that they are of leſs expence and of greater 
number. [z» «niverſum eſti manti plus in 
pedite robur:; Tac. 

Having thus proved, that both Horſe and 
Foot be neceſſary, let us remember, that 
unleſs they be ſerviceable, great numbers 
are to ſmall purpoſe. Manibus opre eſt bells , 
yon multy nominbus,, Livs. 

To make Soldiers ſerviceable , conſiſteth 
in good choice and good Diſcipline; the 
one at this day little regarded. Emmut mils- 
tem, non legant Liv. 

Soldiers ought to be eleRted out of the 
moſt honeſt and able number of Bodies ; 
and every Company compoled of men 
known one to the other , for thereby they 
are made the more confident : But hereof 
1s ſmall heed taken , for commonly they 
are Pargamenta urbinw [uarum, Curt. 

Toning Diſcipline, it ſeemeth that 
thereof the external Form, and not the 
certain Subſtance, is obſerved : For as in 
former ages, Soldiers endeavored to be ver- 
tuous and modelt, ſo now they rather ſtudy 
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to excel in Riot, then in Martial knowledge. 
Excercitus lingua quam manu promptior , 
predator eſt ſociis, & tpſe prada hoſtium. 
Sal. 

For as much as Soldiers are made good 
by eleRion and choice, it ſeemeth that 
_ the foundation and ground of ſervice con- 
ſifteth in the diſcretion and judgment of 
thoſe that have authority to make Election , 
yet will we adde, that they muſt be choſen 
of natural SubjeRs, for ſtrangers are cove- 
tous, and conſequently corruptible ; they 
are alſo mutinous and cowardly : Their 
cuſtom likewiſe is to rob, burn, and ſpoyl 
both friends and foes, and to conſume the 
Princes treaſure. Ofſa vides regum Vacus 
exſutt; medullis, Jrver. 

But the Native Soldier is faithful and 
obedient, reſolute in fight, loving to his 
Countrey, and loyal to his Prince. Gentes 
que ſub regibus ſunt, pro Deo colnrt. Curt, 

Native Soldiers are of two forts, (viz.) 
They that be in continual pay, and they 
that aretrained ready to ſerve, but do not- 
withſtanding attend their own private af- 
fairs, until they be called : The firſt are for 
all Princes neceſſary. 1n pace decus, in bello 
prefiriums. T ac. 

Of this ſort no great number ought to 
be, as well co eſchew diſorder, as mw r0 
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fave expences. The ſecond kinde of foot 
Soldiers areto be levied im Villages, as peo- 
ple more patient of pains, and fit for the 
Wars; yet ſo judiciouily diſpoſed as the 
Citizens. Odio preſentinms & non cupidine 
mutations. Tac. 

Touching the number of theſe extraor- 
dinary Soldiers, that mutt be referred to dif- 
cretton : Bellum parare, ſimul & erario 


Pparceye, 


To conclude, I ſay theſe numbers of or- 
dinary and extraordinary foot ought to be 
according to the number of the people, nor 
inſerting any Gentlemen ; for ſervice on 
horſ-back is to them onely proper. Alas 
raftices non tyibuo ;, in nobilitatem & tn di- 
vites hec 4 pauperibus onera incline. Livs. 

The moſt certain notes whereby to con- 
ceive the diſpoſition of men fit co become 
Soldiers, are theſe five. The Country where 
_ are born, their age, proportion of 
body, their quality of minde, and their fa- 
culty. Touching 

Firſt, The Countrey, it is a thing appa* 
rently proved, that Mouutainous Regions, 
or barren places, and Northern habitations 
do breed wirs well diſpoſed to the War. 
Locuynm afheritas hominum quoque ingeni.d 
durat. Cart. 

Secondly, The Age moſt apt for the War, 

Was 


few words we have ſpoken, may ſuffice. Let 
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was anciently obſerved to be about eighs 
reen years, and ſo the Romans uſed. Facilius 
eff ad virtuters inſtruere novo militer, quans 
revocare preteritos. Veget., | 

Thirdly, The ſtature of a Soldier ought 
to be obſerved: MAarix: liked belt the 
longeſt Bodies ; Pyryh«s preferred large 
and well proportioned men ; but FYegetius 
in his choice, rather elteems ſtrength then 
ſtature: UVrvlins eſt fortes milites eſſe quans 

ander. Veget- 

Fourthly, The Minde or Spirit of a Sol. 
dier ought to be conſidered for that Minde 
which is quick, nimble, bold, and confident, 
ſeemeth apt for War : Heisalſo of good 
hope, that loveth honor more then eaſe or 
profit : In brief, 1s qus nihil metuit niſs twr= 
perm foamam. Sal. 

Laſtly, it is to be marked in what art or 
faculty a man hath been bred ; for it may 
be preſumed that Fiſhers, Fowlers, Cooks, 
and others traine< up in cffeminate arts are 
unht for Martial endeavor : Andas theſe 
men werein reſpec of their crade thought 
unmeet , ſo1n old time, ſlaves and maſter- 
leſs men were repulſed from arms, as per« 
ſons infamous. Fed aunc tales ,uts ntwur ar 1915 
quales Domini vabere faftidiunt. eget, 

How Soldiers ought to be choſen, theſe 
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us therefore ſay ſomewhat of Diſcipline. 
Choice findeth out Soldiers, but Diſcipline 
doth make and rontinue them fit for ſer- 
vice. Paxcos viros fortes natura procyeat, 
bong inſtitutione plures reddat indaftria: 


Veget. ; 
Piſcipline is a certainſevere confirmation Di. 
of Soldiers in their Valor and Vertue, and pline, 


is performed by four means, Exerciſe, Or- 
der, Compulſion, and Example. The two 
firſt appertain to Valor, the third to Ver- 
tue,the laſt ro both : But of Exerciſe, firſt, 
I ſay, That a Soldier being choſen, oughc 
to be informed in Arms, anduſedin Exer- 
ciſeand Action, the word exercicinss im- 
porteth nothing elſe. EF xercitie dicitur , 
quod meling fit exercitand». Varro 

Order conſiſteth in dividing, diſpoſing, 
and placing of men aptly at all occaſions 
' to be commanded, as the Leaders ſhall di- 
ret; This matter requireth a large dif 
courſe, and therefore I refer it to skilful 
Captains and Writers, as Po/ ybans, V, egerins , 
De {a Nynne, and others. 

Compulſion and Corre&ion , is that 
which bridleth and governech the manners 
of Soldiers: For no order can be obſerved 
— them, unleſs they be continent, 
modeſt, and abſtinent; for continency is 
theifly to be ſhewed in m_ diet, and mode- 
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rate deſires. Degenerat 4 rohore 4c virtute 
miler aſſuetudine voluptatum. T ac: 

The Modeſty of a Soldier is perceived by 
his Words, Apparel, and Actions: For to 
be a vaunter, or vain-glorious boalter, is 
far unfit in him that profeſſeth Honor or 
Arms, ſeeing true Vertue is filent Yrs mi- 
litie nati, fattis magni, ad verberum lingue- 
que ce: tamimna, rudes. T ac. 

The Apparel of a Soldier ſheweth mo- 
deſty, if therein he donot exceed , for a[- 
beit it fitteth well the Profeflion of Arms, 
to be well armed and decently apparelled ; 
yet all ſuperfluity ſavoreth of ignorance or 
vanity. Horriaum militem eſſe decet , non 
celatum auro argentoque (ed ferre. Livi, 

Abſtinence is alſo tit for all Soldiers ; for 
thereby guided, they refrain from violence, 
and infolency , by that rule alſo they are 
informed to govern themſelves civilly in the 
Country where they ſerve, and likewiſe in 
their Lodgings : Never taking any thing 
from the owner, nor committing any out- 
rage. Vivant cum provincialibus jure civids, 
ec #nſoleſc it animm qui /e [enſit armatum. 

The laſt mark of Diſcipline we called 
Example, under which word is Cempre- 
hended reward and puniſhment : *For men 
are rewarded whenſoever they receive for 


any excellent or {ingular Service, Honor or 
Riches. 
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Riches. And for Evil, they bave their due 
when they taſte the puniſhment thereunto 
belonging. Neceſſarium eft acrius ille dimt- 
cet, quem ad opes & dignitates ordo militie 
& imperatoris judicium conſuevis evehere, 
Veget. 

Likewiſe as Gold and Glory belongeth 
to good and well deſerving Soldiers; fo 
puniſhment 1s due to thoſe that be vitious 
and cowardly ,for nothing holdeth Soldi- 
ers in obedience ſo much as the ſeverity of 
diſcipline. Alites imperatirens potins quam 
hoſtem metuere acbent. J eg. 


CHAP, XXII. 


of Generals and Commanders, and 
their requiſite Abilities in Martial 
enterpriſes and expeditions, 


F Soldiers let this little ſuffice, we will 
now ſpeak of what quality Cheittanrs 
and leaders ought to be, for upon them de- 
pendeth the welfare of whole Armies. , .3-;- 
litars titrba fine duce, corpus fine ſprits. 
Curte. 
A «< beif or Ceneral in Warr, is cither of 
his own Authority cheif, or a ceneral that 


commandeth in the name of another. Of the 
F 2 fie(t 
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firſt ſort are Emperors, Kings, and Prinres ; 
of the other; betheir Depuries, Lievtenants, 
Collonets,and indeed all general] Comman- 
ders inthe War: Now whether it be more 
expedient that the Prince ſhould command 
in perſon or by deputy, divers wiſe men 
have diverſly thought, therefore it may be 
be thus diſtinguiſhed, if the War do then 
only concern ſome particular part or Pre- 
vince; then may the ſame be performed by a 
Lievtenant ; but if the whole Fortune of a 
Prince do thereupon depend, then is he to 
command in his own perſon and not other- 
wile. Dubiis bellor um exemply ſ[amme 1e 
rum & imperis ſeipl um reſtruat. T ace 

- It therefore importeth the Prince ſome- 
times by his own preſence, ſometimes by 
his deputation to performe that Office : 
but however occaſion ſhall require, it ever 
behoveth that one only commander ought 
co be; ( for plurality of Cheiftaines doth 
rarely or never worke any good effec ) yet 
with this caution that he be of experience, 
and wiſe. /z b:{/ica prefeTura major aſpritus 
habendwus peritie Guam Virtntis aut morum. 
Ariſt. 

The qualiies required in a Cheiftaine 
are theſe, Skill, Vertue, Providence, Autho- 
rity, and Fortune By skill we meane he 
ſhould be of great knowledge, and long ex- 
perience 
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perience or to make a ſufficient Captaine ; 
the information of others, or his own 
reading is not enough. Quai norit quis ords 
agmin , que cura exploa ndi, q nant ut ur- 
gendo trabendrve bello modus. (vc. 

Military vertue 1s a certain vigor or 
force both of body and minde to exerciſe 
Soldiers aſwell in fained war as to fight 
with the Enemy , and ſummarily a Captain 
ought to be Laborioſns' in negotio, fortis 
5” periculo, induſtrins in agenao, celerii in con- 
ficiende. Cic. 

Next to vertue we placed providence as 
neceſſary in great Captains , for being of 
ſuch witdome they wif not hazard nor 
commit more to fortune then neceſlity ſhal 
inforce ; yet true it 15, fools and vulger folks 
that commend or diſcommend actions ac- 
cording to ſucceeſs, were wont to fay : 
Cunttatio [ervilu;, ftatimexequi, Regines 
eſt. But adviſed and provident Captains do 
think; Temeriias preterquam quod ſtulta,cſt 
etiam infelix. Livs. 

Albeit providence be the beſt mean of good 
ſpeed; yet ſome Captains of chat quality and 
inskill excelling, have bin in their ations 
unkucky; whea others of leſs ſufficiency have 
marvellouſly prevailed, we may therefore 
reaſonably ſay with, Lic. Quod lim Max: 
wo, Afarcelle,Scipi.ni, Maris © ceteris m go. 
F 3 Ts 
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mr Imperatoribus non ſolum propter virtae-m, 
ſed etiam propter fertunam ſepins imperia 
mandata, atq, excercitm eſſe commi([or. 
Cc. 

Laſtly, we wiſhed authority to be in 
Cheiftains ; for it greatly importeth what 
opinion or concept the Enemy hath of ſuch 
a Governor, and likewiſe how much his 
friends and confederates do eſteem him : but 


the cheif and only means to maintain Au- 


thority, is Auſterity and Terror. Dax Aus- 
thuritatem maximan [everitate ſwmat, omnes 
culpas militares legibns Vinaicet, nulls erran- 
tinm creaatur ignoſcere. Veger. 

Alſo experience hath proved that ſuch 
Cheiftains as were affable and kind to their 
Soldiers, were much loved, yer did they in- 
cur a contempt : but on the otheriide 
thoſe that commanded(everely and terribly, 
although they gained no good will yet were 
they ever obeyed: Dax facili innili. 
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CHAP, XXII. 
Of Councils in War, and direftions 


(1 Tattik and Stratagematik : with ad- 
vice how to make an honorable 
Peace, 


Frer men found and frained fic for the 

''& Warr, to ſmall or no purpole ſhall 
they ſerve, unleſs they be imployed by wif- 
dom or good Council. Aon minus eft Ims 
peratoris confolis quam vi perficere. Tac, 

Council in War isof two forts; dire&t 
Council and indiret;, the firit ſheweth a 
plainand orderly courſe for proceeding, as 
to lay hold on occa! on: for as1n all other 
human «ions occa(10n 15 of preat force ; 
Occaſio wn bells ſolet ampiuts juvare quam 
virtias. Þ ioer. 

As occalions preſented are means of good 
ſucceſs; 1o fame workech great etiects in 
the Wars, thereiore it behooveih a Cap- 
tain to be conttant, and not apt to beleive 
\ the va:n rumors and reports of men. ale 

imperatur, cum regit vulyns duces ſues. 
| Sen. 
| Confidence is allo to be eſchewed, for 
no man is ſooner ſurpriſed, then he who 
zeareth le.t:; alſo contempt of the Enemy 
F < hath 
» 


= 
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ath bin occaſion of great diſcomfhitures, 
therefore as a Captain ought not to fear, 
ſo ſhould he not contemn his Enemy. Ni5- 
1714 pancia ſemper 8bnox1a. e/Emyl, 

As ſecurity, and overmuch eſtimation of 
our own vertue or valor is haurtfull : ſo doth 
it import every good Captain to be well in« 
formed not only of his own forces, bur alſo 
.. of what ſtrength the Enemy is ; likewnle 1t 
behooveth him to know the ſituation of the 
Country and the quality of the people, with 
every other circumſtance. Moreover. the 
Generals honor and capacity ought to be 
known with the condition and nature of 
the Enemy. [mpetus acres ennitatione lan- 
gueſcunt, aut in perfidiam mutant ur 
T ac. | 

| Temerity in War isalfo dangerous, for 
wiſe Captains were wont not to enterpriſe 
any thing without deliberation and good 
opportunity, unleſs they were thereunto 
by neceſlity inforced. Ju rebar aſpers & 
renus ſpe, fortiſſima quaq; confilia tutiſſims 
ſaint. Livs. -" I | 

Some wife men not ſuperſtitiouſly but 
diſcreetly do think prodigious ſignes from 
Heaven or on Farth are not to be neglected, 
neither are dreams in time of War to be 
contemned. Nam amat benignitas numinir, 
ſex quod merentar hominer, cu quod tangs- 
EE | 197 
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tur corum afſeftione,bis quique rationibus pro» 
dere que impendent. «/E mi. 
A wiſe Captain will alſo wait oportuni. 

. tiesand ſpy outfic times when the Enemy 
' is wearied, or pretending fear, draw him 

into danger; which advantages with many 
:. other, are gainedchiefly by obſerving of 
; time; Quia fr in occafionts momento. cups 
f / pretervolat ofpyiunitas, cunttata! panluns 
_ nequicquam mox omiſſam querare- 
ext the obſervation of Time, the Place 
' 1s to be well conſidered, whether it be for 
id thine advantage or thine enemies. Amplixe 

prodeſt locus [ape quam virtus. Veget 
 - Thirdly, Itimporteth much, that men be 
well ordered, trained, and prepared for the 
fight , for the want of Art is cauſe of 
many diſadventures, and many times a ſmall 
ſupply of choice Soldiers on horsback or 
!' foot, doth ſeem to the enemy very terri- 
ble: Likewiſe a ſudden ſhout or conceit 
hath amazeda whole Army. Milites vans! 
C& inanibus, magis quam juſtis ſormidinis 
Canſr moventar. , wrt. 

Fourthly, Tt were to good purpoſe, that 
in ordering of men for fight, Soldiers of 
one Country or Nations, ſhould be ranged 
together, and above all to foreſee, thatthe 
lea(t loſs of Blood be among the Natural 

Subjects, 
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SubjeRs , and fo handle the Matter , that 
the cheif ſlaughter light upon ſtrangers and 
Mercenaries. /»gens vittorie decns, citrs 
domeſticum ſanguinem vellanti. T ac. 

The Generals own courage and lively dil- 
poſition to fight, will greatly animate the 
multitude of Soldiers, as a contrary counte- 
nance or appearance of Fear,will exceeding 
ly maze and dant. X\-ceſſe eſtad fugam parats 
fint,qus ducem (uum ſentiunt aciperare. Veget. 

It were alſo for thy great advantage , 
that the forces ſhould be ordered tor che 
fight, before the enemy be prepared. 

Hirit, For that thou mailt the better per- 
form, what thou thinkelt fit to be done. 

Secondly, That thereby thine own forces 
will thereof receive great courage, being 
readielt to afſail the enemy, and to begin 
the tight. Plus anims oft inferents pericalum, 
gnam propulſaxti. Live. 

After Victory it 15 not the be{t policy to 
execute the enemies with extteam cruelty, 
but proceed moderately ,; for it ſhali tutfice 
the Victory is thine. C lauſrs ex diſperatione 
ereſcit audacia, C* cum ſpe mil eft, ſummit 
arma fermide. Veget. 

Laſtly, I would adviſe that the General 
ſhould be wary in his Actions, andin every 
enterpriſe to frultrate the Soldiers from 
ſpoils and pil'age. Sepe cbſtitic vincentibus 
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praviem inter ipſos certamen , omiſſo hoſte 
ſpolia con/eftanai. Tac. 

Of dire& Councils, let that we have ſaid 
ſuffice, We will now ſpeak of Councils in- 
direct, commonly called by che Greek word, 
Stratagrme or Subtile praftices ; Which 
manner of proceeding, hath been1a times 
pait of divers grave Writers condemned. 
Vir xemo mentis aite clanculum velit occr 
dere hoftem. Eurip 

Notwithitanding the opinion of this,and 
divers other Writers worchy credit, it ſecm- 
cth reaſonable, and in piety allow2dle that 
Stratagems and Subtilt es may be uſed in 
the War, yet with ſuch Caution as the 
ſame may ſtand with 11delity and Honor : 
For Fraud being uled contrary to Contracts 
and Agreements made with the enemy, 15 
meer Treachery : As to poylon him or her, 
a murtherer to kill him, were plain Impiety. 
Faderatum truſt e fullere impinm. Livs. 

Allo out of the War covertly to kill a 
particular enemy by fecret Afſaulc or Pra- 
ctice, 1s not warrantable , either by Faith 
or Honor, yetto uſe all craft, cunning, and 
ſubtilry in open War, 1s both allowableand 
praiſable, and ſo is thought by Chriſtian 
Writers. Cm jnuitum be nm [u{cipitur, ut 
aperte pmgnet quis aut ex infiaiis, nuhil ad 
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The ſame is alſo approved by divers 
Authors of good credit. Confice five dolo 
ſeu ftrifty cominus enſe. The ſame is alſo 
affirmed by Xenophon, Reipſa nihil ntilins in 
bello arts. 

Thus having briefly touched what Coun- 
ſels are required in War, let us conſider 
how Victory is to beuſed ; for the end of 
every good War isPeace : To the enjoying 
whereof, three things are required, Wari- 
neſs, Mercy, and Modelty ; becauſe over- 
great confidence may happily impeach the 
end of good Succeſs. Res ſecunde neghigen- 
nam creant. Livi. 

I alſo wiſh the Victory to be handled 
mercifully, becauſe all _ are in 
their own nature cruel enough. And the 
Ire of 1inſolent Soldiers, forces the conquer- 
ed to become deſperate. Gravi/rime mor- 
fu ivitate neceſritatis. Cort. 

To proceed Modeſtly, is alſo an honor- 
able qualixy in him that conquereth : For 
in proſperous Fortunes, men do hardly re- 
frain coverous and proud doings, roy bk 
yoo and great Captains have in like caſes 

rgotten what did beſt become them. 1n 
rebus ſecundis etiam egregis Daces inſole- 

ſcmnt. T ac. 
After ViRory followeth Peace: For if 
War didever continue, no State or Govern; 
ment 
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ment could ſtand : Therefore how great, or 
how long ſoever the War be, the end muſt 
be Peace; the name whereof is not onely 
ſweet, but alſo comfortable, Pax una tri 
umphis innumeris porior, 

Peace is not only good and profitable to 
him that is viRorious, bur alſo to thoſe that * 
| arevictored. Pacem reduci velle viftori, ex- 
pedit, vitto neceſſe eft. Tac. 

Nevertheleſs until good and honorable 

| Peace be offered, Arms may not be laid a- 
ſide: Wherein 1 wiſh T {lies advice to be 
followed. Bellam gerendum et ; fi bellum 
emittemus, pace nanquam fruemur Livs. 

In Treaty of Peace, two things mult be 
conſidered : Firſt, Thatthe conditions be 
honorable To condiſcend to any baſe con- 
ditions, is unto a Princely minde not onely 
great indignity , but alſo intolerable. Czm 
dignitate potims cadendum, quam cum igne» 

minia ſerviendum Plut. 

| Ic alſo importeth, the Peace ſhould be 

| ſimple, true, and unfeigned , for all feigned 
| and diſſembling Amity 1s to be doubted. 
Pace ſutþefta tutins eft bellum. Miuthrid. 

The fitteſt ſeaſon xo«ſpeak of Peace, is 
either when the War beginneth, or during 
the time that the enemies be of equal torce 
for if che war continuerh, it muſt behove 
the weaker to yield to necellity ; Not _ 
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like the Shipmaſter, who to ſave himſelf 
doth caſt the greateſt part of his loading in- 
to the Sea: MNect ſſirati pare, quam me dis 
qmidem [uprart. Livi 

Finally, Having generouſly defended thy 
ſelf, and performed all things required ina 
masnanimous Captain. ard hnding never- 
theleſs thy force inſufficient , it cannot be 
diſhonoraÞle to accept Peace. Wherefore 
laying alide Hatred and Pope,which are but 
weak ſnupperters, thou mailt recommend 
thee and thine io ihe approved diſcretion 
of an honorabic enemy. }iRores ſecunae 
res in maſrr.itionem (x wa vertigt Io. 

Now for as mvch as every Peace pro» 
miſeth reii and quiet, as well to the vito- 
rious as to the victored , we may adde 
thereunto , that the Prince viRorious re- 
ceiveth thereby Honor, Profit, and Security. 

For although his happineſs may occation 

Hope of greater ſucceſs, yet in reſpe&t of 

Fortunes mutability , it ſhall be good and 

glorious to liſten to peace. Decormum princsps 

eſt crnm vittoriam prope in maribus habeat, 
pacem 017 abnuere. Kt [crant omnes te & ſn;- 

Cipere juſi belum Afinive. Li's, 

It ſeemeth alſo the more Honorable, for 
who ſo is victorious, doth give Peaceand 
not take it : Healſo ſheweth himſelf dif- 
creet by uſing a moderation in —_— 
an 
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and no extremity in ſpoiling , which our 
wiſeand godly Writers have commended: 
Pacem contemnenter, CF gloriam appetentes y 
pacem perdunt gloriam. Bern. 

Peace is alſo profitable for the viRorious, 
becauſe continual War breedeth wearineſs, 
and of violent proceeding deſperation and 
peril cometh. Afaximi & morti/eri morſus 
eſſe ſolent morientium beftiarnm. Sen. 

Likewiſe Peace is more aſſured then any 
victory, Hope of the one is in thine own 
power ;, the other in the hand of God: 
Adde therennto the force of Fortune, which 
hath great power inall humane actions. 7» 
rebus ſecundis nihil in quer quam [uperbe as 
violenter conſulere decet, nec preſents cre- 
dere Fortune, cum quid viifjer ferat, incer- 
$14 /is. Sen. 

Alſo conditions of Peace ought to be 
reaſonable and freely beſtowed : For no 
people canlive contented under ſuch a Law 
as forceth them to loath the State where- 
in they are. A7:/era pax bello bene mntarnr. 
Sen. 
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CHAP. XXIIIL 


of Civil War, with the cauſes and 
Remedies thereof. 


HE greateſt and moſt greivous cala- 

mity that can come to any State is Ci- 
vil War; for therein SubjeRts take arms a- 
Fainſt their Prince or among themſelves; 
whereof followeth a miſery more lamenta- 
ble then can be deſcribed, Non etas, non 
dignitas quenquam pretegit, quo minus ſta- 
pre cedibiu, & cades finpris miſceantur, 
T ac. 

The firſt cauſe of Civ 1 War proceedeth 
of deſtiny. for God in his own divine provi- 
dence foreſeeth many years before, that 
great and mighty Empires ſhall be ruined: 

In ſe magna runnt : let hinc nuntina rebus 
Creſends peſnere modum --—— Lucan. 

The ſecond cauſe is, exceſſe, riot, and 
diſſoluce life , for nothing breedeth Civil 
Fury ſo ſoon as over great happineſs; alſo 
pompous Apparell, banquetting and prodi- 
gall ſpeading conſumeth riches, and plenty 
1s turned into poverty; for by theſe means 
are men drought into deſperation. Rapa- 
cifſin? nique ac perditiſſims, non agri ant 
fenns 
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fenws ſed ſola infliranents vitiouwn mane 
bunt. T ac- 

Now to conſider how deſtiay might be 
eſchewed,were in vain : For ſuch a remedy 
no wit or wiſdom can deviſe, being the de- 
cree of God, nodoubr it is inevitable. 7:s 
fate plarnit, nwulline res codem ſemper loco 
ſtare fortwnam. Sen, 

There is nothing exempt from the peril 
of mutation ; the earth, Heavens, and 
whole World is thereunto ſubjeRt. Cereb 
ennt cuntla temperibus; naſci debenr,oreſcerd, 
extingsi. Sex. 

Touching the ſecond cauſes of Civil War 
ſome ies may be uſed, becauſe it pre- 
ceedeth of FaRtion, Sedition or Tyranny. 
I call FaRtion a certain aſſociation of divers 
perſons combined to the offence of ochers. 
Jr pun often of private ot publick 
diſpleaſure, and more often of ambition. 
Nemo corn qui in Rep. ohrſanrn-, ques 
vincat, ſed a quibus vincatay, aſpicit. Sen. 

1. Factions are of two ſorts, for eithet 
ey of many or of few perſons : 

de dangerous, bat the former 'more 
apt fo take arms , and that parry which 
proveth weakeſt, prayeth arms of forrain 
forces. 

2. Theother faQion wherein are fewer 
partakers, be — great perſonages 

or 
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ox men of .more importance than ordinary 
people ; and that proveth moſt perillous 
and bleady- Nobilinm fatliones trabunt ad 
ſe, &r w parres, univerſum eriam populum: 


Albeit ſome wiſe men have held opinion 
that factions are neceſſary, yer cannot that 
conceipt be reaſonably maintained, unleſs 
it be upon confines and in ſuch places where 
conſpiracy-z5 feared; whichCato in hisprivate 
Famuyy uſed; Semper contentinncalas aliquas 
a8 difſenſorw inter ſerues call ide ſerebat, [nſ- 
peflam habens nimiam concordiam or um , me 


—_— P{at. | 
- -Fachians amonglit che Nobility, are ſom- 
times ;fuppreſſed by forbidding colors, or 
ukoomn badges to be woxn; alſo to inhibir 
names-or waich.words of mutinies is ne- 
cefſary, which was Aecexas counſel to 
«Sui aff . and Aribotle thinketh it fit dhat 
Laws ſhould be made againſt the FaRtions of 
Nevlenen Nobilium contentiones & partes 
tram leg:bus oportet probibere conari. Aviſh. 
| —_— —_ of Fil war, we call ſedi- 
tion, Which is a ſuddain commotzonor af- 
ſewbly of common people againſt their 
Prince or bis Magiſtrates : the Original of 
which diſorders may proceed of divers cau- 
ſes, but chiefly of appreſfion. /ammizentians 
per 5c46l0r wen remedy if fa priicnla ar biir a- 
Me, Arift. == Again, 
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Again, Fear may be the occalion of Se” 
dition, as well in him that bath done 1njury, 
as in himthat looketh tobe injured, and 1s 
deſirous to prevent it before it cometh, Ic 
may proceed alſo of over great mildneſs in 
Government. Non miſeris [ed licentia, tan 
tum concitum turbarum, laſcivire mag '« ple” 
bem quam [evire. Livi. 

Sedition many times ariſeth of Poverty; 
or of the Artihcers, whoſe Arts ate grown 
out of uſe, and confequently no means 
whereof they can hve. Semper 17 civitate, 
quibus oper -nulle ſunt, bonis invident, veters 
odere, nova trxpetnnt, odio rerum {narum mu- 
tari omnia ftuarnt. $ab. 

Laſtly, Sedition cometh of Tyranny, In- 
folency, or Mutinous diſpoſition of certain 
Captains, Cavaliers, or Ringleaders of the 
people ; tor albeit the multicude 1s apt to 
innovation, yet doth it ſtand firm, untif 
ſome firſt mover taketh the matter in hand. 
AAnltitude omnis, ficur mare, per ſe imme 
bilis. Lins. 

Of theſe Movers ſome are Ambitious, 
who wanting other means to aſpire, hope 
by practice of Sedition, to compaſs theit 
deſigns; or elſe they are Unthrifts, who 
having conſumed their own, ſeek by vio- 
lence to poſſeſs themſelves of other mens : 
Or elſe they are vain and light perſons, that 
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without cauſe or reaſon, attempt innovati- 
on, themſelves know not for what. Nox 
14a premiis periculoraw, quam ipis perica- 
lis leti, pro cerris & olins partis, nove, am” 
bign ', axcipitia malunt 

Thus having told the cauſes of Sedition, 
I wiſh the remedies were prepared. Omne 
we/um na/cens facile opprimituy, envertera- 
rum fit ple» umque robuſtina, (ic. 

The fir(t way to ſuppreſs Sedition, is Elo- 
quence and excellent perſwaſion, which 
oftentimes worketh great effets among 
the multitude; cheifly when it proceedeth 
from ſome reverend and prave perſon, for 
his wiſdom and integrivy of life honored : 
For the Prince himſelf 1s not to take this 
office in hand, unleſs neceſfity ſo inforce : 
Integra autorit as principis majoribus remediis 
ſervetur. T ac. 

Tf perſwaſion cannot prevail, then force 
muſt compel : But before ſuch violent pro- 


— uſe arc and cunning either to ap- . 


peaſe the people, or at leaſt to diſunite them; 

and rather if the Prince do offer fair and 

promiſe plauſibly : Verbs apad populum 
lorimum valent. T ac. 

Ttis lawful alſo in ſuch caſes for Princes 
to uſe ſubtilty; and the ſame not prevailing, 
to waſh away the ſtain why with Cle- 
mency : For when Arms arelaid down, and 
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every one yielded, general puniſhment were 
needleſs. Omniam cnlpafuit, pancormm fic 
and. Tac. 

The laſt cauſe of Sedition we named Ty- 
ranny, which is a certain violent Govern- 
ment, exceeding the Laws of God and na- 
ture. The difference between Kings and 
Tyrants is this ; the one imployeth arms in 
defence of Peace, the other uſeth chem to 
cerrifie thoſe of whom his cruelty hath de. 
ſerved hate : Amuferre, tracidere, repere, 
falfsr neminibus imperinm, atque ubi ſolituds- 
nem fecerin!, pacem appetant. T ac. 

The quahry of Tyrants is to eſteem Pro- 
mooters more then good Miniſters, becauſe 
thoſe men are the ſcourge of intinite others. 
They are alſo Protectors of impious per. 
ſons, and ſtand in daily doubt of Noble and 
Vertuous Men, Nebilitas, oper, amiſſi geſti- 
que honerer, pro crimins : Et ob virtutes cer- 
riſſimum exitium. T ac. 

Tyrants do alſo endeavor to ſuppreſs the 
knowledge of Letters and civil life, rothe 
end all good arts ſhould be exiled, and Bar- 
bariſm introduced. Pellunt ſaprentie pre- 
feſſores, & omnes bonas artes in exilinunw a 

ant. T ac. 

Theſe and ſuch like, be the conditions 
of Tun who for. the moſt part are de- 
poſed and ſlain, for as Kings live long and 
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deliver their Dominions to their Childrenz 
and Poſterity , ſo Tyrants being feared and 
hated of all men, cannot continue in their 
eſtate. 
Ad generuns Cererus fine code & vul- 
nere panics h 
Deſcenannit reges & ficca morte T yran 
"s. Zuven. 

The Remedies of theſe Mifcheifs which 
proceed from the violence of ſuch a Prince, 
are Perſecution or Patience. Many gene- 
rous ſpirits have uſed the firſt , perſwading 
themſelves rather todie, then endure the 
ſight of a Tyrant. Allo the Grecia»s did 
think it a ſervice acceptable to murther the 
perſon of ſuch an impious Prince. Grecs 
homines deorum honores tribmebant 16s qui 
T yr annos necaverunt. C'rc. 

Nevertheleſs, in Chriſtian conſideration 
the other courſe is to be taken: Let pati- 
ence therefore incounter this miſcheif , for 
ſeeing all Kings, as well the bad as the good 
be ſent by God, they muſt be indured. Rey 
eft gravs occidere regalem ſtirpem, Homey. 

Perſecution is not onely perilous, but for 
the moſt part infortunate : For thereof pre- 
ſent revenge is taken by that Prince that 
facceedeth. Facinoris eqs witor eft, qui/- 
guis [ncceſſerit. T ac- 

The murder of Fyrants is alſo owed 
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with many inconveniences worſe then civil 


War it ſelf. Principer bons, votis expetends, 
qualeſcunque telerandi. T ac. 


5g 


For as Fire, Floods, and other inevitable . 


Plagues are neceſſarily to be ſuffered ; So 
evil Princes in their covetquſneſs and cruel- 
ty ought to be patiently indured, becauſe 
their office is to command, and ſubjeRs muſt 
obey. lndigna, digna habenda ſunt, Rex que 
facir. Sex. ; 

And as it is the uſe of vulgar people to 
finde faults in the long raign of Princes, ſo 
the ambition of great SubjeRs is defirous of 
novelty. Preſens imperinum ſabdits; ſemper 
grave. Thucyd | 

To conclude, we fay that the beſt remedy 


againſt Tyranny, is Patience: For ſolong 
as men are, ſo long will Vices be. Regum 
ingenia tolerauda, netque wuſni crebre mutat- 
ones. Tac- | 
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CHAP, XXV. 


A Colleftion of Political Obſervations 
( confirmed; by. Reaſon and Experi- 
ence) adveWniſing Princes, State[men, 
and private Perſons how to demean 
themſelves in all Fortunes and E- 
Vents, 


T O the perfe&ions of Men, three things 
are neceſſarily required, Nature, Nur- 


ture, and Uſe : The firſt giveth capacity, 
aptneſs, and underſtanding ; which are 
graces from above. Nurture, is learning, 
knowledge, art. or order. Uſe, is practice, 
experience,and orderly obſervation, where- 
of may be conceived, that Nature alone ſut- 
ficeth nor, nor can Nurture work any good 
effe&t_ where natural aptneſs wanteth ; and 
they can frame no perfeion, unleſs expe 
rience be alſo conjoyned. Nemo naſcitar 
[apiens, ſed fit. Sen. 

Ambaſſadors, Negotiants, and generally 
all other Miniſters of mean fortune, in con- 
verſation with Frinces and Superiors, mult 
uſe great reſpe&, ſhewing themſelves rather 
ceremonious then preſumptious, and ac- 
knowledge their obligation gteart, for the 


favor 
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favor and grace, they tinde 1n thole which 
might command chem. 

It is no wiſdom ever to commend or dil- 
commend the actions of men by their ſuc. 
ceſs ; for oftentimes ſome enterpriſes at- 
tempted by good Counſel, end unfortunate- 
ly; andothers unadviſedly taken in hand, 
have happy ſucceſs. Who fo then com- 
mendeth inconliderate Counſels for kc 
fortunate event, thereby encouragerch men 
to jar and diſcomfort the witer fort to 
ſpeak what they know, and by experience 
have proved. 

In Actions publick and every other mat- 
ter of great moment, the beginning is well 
co be conſidered; Yor afterwards it heth 


not in our power , without diſhonor to a- 


bandon what was begun. 

The time doth not always ſerve, nor is 
apt occalion always offered to enterpriſe 
what we would, yet who ſo doth expect 
every opportunity, ſhall eigher atcempt no- 
thing ar all, or if he do, the ſame for the 
moſt part turneth to his own diſadvant- 
age. 

When any reſolution is taken. either with 
over-great haſte, or too much affection, ſel 
dom ic receiveth good ſucceſs : For he that 
doth the one, hath no leiſure to conlider ; 
the other cranſporteth the mince fo a+ ut 

Cannot 
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cannot conceive more then that which pre. 
ſently preſſerh. | | 

To theſe we adde others, T mean ſome of 
them chat have leiſure, and are void of af- 
fe&tion , yer for want of natural capacity, 
or for continual negligence in their doings, 
never bring any thing well to paſs. 

Who ſo defireth to be beloved in a Com- 
monwealch , muſt reſt content with that 
which men do give, and the Laws allow 
him co take : So ſhall he neither incur dan- 
ger nor envy; for indeed, that which is 
taken orextorted from others, and not that 
whichis given, doth make men hated. 

Arms, Laws, and Reiigion, may not in 
any well governed State be diſ-joyned , for 
every one of them in particular maintain- 
eth them all united. 

in actions of War, courage and condut 
are of great neceſſity, yer all good Go- 
vernment conſliſtech in uling the Vertues 
Moral; andin handling the matter of Mar- 
tial Policy, it is fit to imitate the proceed- 
ings of antient and approved Captains. 

Among Mortal Men, there is nothing 
more common then to believe the eſtate of 
one man to be better then another ; for 
hereof it cometh, that every one endeavor- 
eth rather to take from others with travel, 
then to enjoy his own with reſt, , 
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The ſtate of Princes is good being well 
uſed; ſo isthe fortune of private men, if 
therewith they be contented. The rich- 
man liveth happily, ſo long as he uſerh his 
riches temperately ; and the poor man that 
patiently endurerh his wants, 1s rich e- 
nough. 
| Whenſoever a man is fo dangerouſly 
- diſtreſſed, as either procceding or itanding, 
he livech in like peril, then doth it behove 
him in any wiſe, to refolve upon action. The 
reaſon is, that ſo long as nothing 1s done, 
the ſame accidents that canſ2d his dangers 
do {ti}| remain in their tormer force, bur if 
he endeavor to enterpriſe ſomewhar, either 
he may meet with means to make him ſe- 
cure, or at the hardeit, ſhew himſelf of fo 
great courage and wit, as he dare and can 
attempta way to do it. 

It ſeemeth a thing of great difficulcy, or 
rather impoſſible tor any Prince or Magi- 
{trate to eſchue the evil ſpeech and badre- 
port of men; for if they be good and ver- 
ruous, then they incur the backbiting of 
leud perſons , if evil, then will all good 
men exclaim againſt them. 

All Commonwealths ought to deſire 
peace, yet it is neceſſary ever to be pre- 
pared for the war, becauſe peace diſarmed, 
is weak, and without reputation :; gy 
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fore the Poets reign, that Pelas the God- 
deſs of Wiſdom did always appear armed. 

Every Prince (well adviſed) ought to 

vern his Subjets and Servants in ſuch 
ort, that by his affability and vertue they 
may be induced rather to ſerve voluatarily, 
then for pay or hope of preferment. For 
otherwiſe doing, whenfoever the Prince 
ſhall wane means co pay, the Subjects like- 
wiſe will fail of good will co ſerve. But he 
clat faithfully loverch, doth neither in pros 
tperity become arrogant, nor in contrary 
Fortune retire, or complain of the ſmall fa- 
vor he findeth : For (till death) love and life 
remain at the Princes Commandment. 

Where poor men finde Juſtice, evil men 
are puniſhed, Meaſures and Weights be 
juſt, Youth well nurtured, and old folk free 
trom avarice, there is the Commonwealth 
good and pertect. 

In War between Neighbors, neutrality 
is commendable , for £ that means we 
eſchue many troubles and great expences, ſo 
| long astheforcesof either ſide be fo equal 
in ſtrength, as we need not to fear the 
victory of any: For ſo long their diſcord 


is our ſecurity, and oftentimes offereth us | 


means to increaſe our own ſtate and repu- 
ration. 
The cheif reaſons to move War, are, the 


Juſtice | 
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Juſtice of the Cauſe, the Facillity of Suc- 


\ ceſs, andtheProfit of the viRory. 


In all Humane actions it behoveth to ac. 
commodare the Council of Men unto pre- 
ſenc neceſſity, and never to expoſe ſecurity 
co manifeſt peri] , nor hope of that which 
without great difficulty or impoſlibility can- 


not be obrained. 


— oo 


It is the nature of men having eſcaped 
one extream , Which by force they were 
conſtrained long to endure, to run head- 
long into the other extream, forgetting thar 
Vertue doth always confiſt in the mean. 

The mulcitude is inclined to innovation, 
andeaſily induced by falſe perſwaſion, and 
conſequently eaſily tranſported by ſeditious 
leaders. 

Men are naturally diſpoſed to fear thoſe 
things which threaten danger and terror ; 

et unleſs theſe perils by ſome new accident 
daily revived, that fear by little and lictle 
vaniſheth,and<ecurity recovereth the place. 

Whoſo tindech himſelf contemaed , or 
not reſpeted, becometh diſcontent ; which 
humor in generous mindes, breedeth often- 
times adventerous imaginations, whereof 
audacious attempts have followed, cheifly 
in perſons of authority and reputation 
for he that hopeth no good, feareth no evil : 
Yer true 13 is, that dangerous enterpriſes,the 

more 
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the more they be thought upon, the leſs 
hope they give of good ſucceſs, for which 
reaſon conſpiracies not ſuddainly executed 
are for the moſt part revealed or abando- 
ned. 

All people do naturally imitate the man- 
ners of their Prince, and obſerving his pro- 
ceedings reſolve to bate or love him : - But 
it they happen orce to hate the Prince,then 
his doings, good or evil,are afterwards not 
£00d, butitar the beginning he gained the 
love of the people, then every bad ation is 
reputed a vertue: as though he could not 
be induced to do amiſs without good cauſe 
or reaſon. 

Greatly are Princes deceived if in the 
eleQion of Miniſters they more reſpec their 
own particular affection, then the ſuffici- 
ency of the perſon elected. 

A Prince having conquered any new 
Dominion,is thereby rather incombred then 
ſtrengthned, unleſs the ſame be after well 


governed z and ſeldom is it ſeen that a prin- 


cipality by il] means gotten, hath bin long 
inzoyed. 

As tothe perfection of the whole body 
ſoundneſs of head only ſufficeth not, unlels 
the other mcmbers allo do their office, even 
ſo it is not enough that a Prince be faultleſs, 


- but it behoovech alſo that the Magiltrates 
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and Miniſters ſhould perform cheir duty. 

Great Princes rarely reſiſt their appetites, 
as for the moſt part private men can : for 
they being alwaies honored and obeyed, 
do ſeldom with patience indurethe want of 
any thing reaſonable, as being perſwaded 
that what they defire 15 juſt, and thac their 
Commandment hath power to remove all 
ditticulties. 


All men are naturally good when no re- Tam be. 
ſpeR of profit or pleaſure draws them to be- ne /#am 


come evill. But this worlds corruption, Tai Jac- 
A © 


and our frailty is ſuch, as eaſily and often 


worſt, which was the cauſe that wiſe Law- 
makers found out reward and puniſhment: 
the one to incite men to good , the other to 
fear them from being evill. 

A Tyrant indeavoreth to maintain his 
Eſtate by three means. Firſt, he pradiſerth 
to hold all SubjeRts in extream awe, and to 
be baſely minded, to the end they ſhould 
want courage to take arms againlt him. 
Secondly, he kindleth diffidence and dif 
cord amons the great men, thereby to re- 
move occation of conſpiracy and combina- 
tion. Laſtly, he holdeth them diſarmed 
and idle, ſo as they ne: ther know nor can 
attempt any thing againſt him 

To govern, is nothing elſe but to hold 
Subjects 


. . . . ant. 
for our particular intereſt we incline tothe ,,,,;. 
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SubjeRs in love and obedience: for in re- 
tpe& ofthe end, they ought not, and in re. 
gard of the other they cannot attempt any 
ching contrary to the governors will and 
their duty. 

The Laws and Ordinances of a Commons 
weale made at the beginning thereof when 
men were good,do ofcen prove unprofitable 
when they are becomeevill; and therefore 
new Laws are made according to the acci- 
dents which happen. 

The diſcontent or diforder of people is 
ever occaſioned by the 94. gs. of their 
goods, becaule the poorer ſort would be 
made equall eo the rich : bur the offence 
that grows among great men is the deſire of 
honor , for they being equal, do indeavor 
co aſpire to equall authority. 

A Prince that defireth by means of his 
Ambaſſador to deceive an other Prince , 
mult firſt abuſe his own Ambaſſador, to the 
end he ſhould do and ſpeak with more ear» 
neſtneſs, being indeed perſwaded that the 
'neent and meaning of his Maſter is ſimple 
which happilywould not, were he privy that 
Ins Princes meaning were to diſſemble. This 
courſe 15 allo commorly holden by thoſe 
chat by zmployment of a third perſon would 
perſvad? any thing fained or falſe 

For tae performance of conditions in 
treaty 
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treaty of Peace or League of Amity, the 
Promiſes, Vowes,and Oathes of Princes are 
of great effect; yec becauſe tidelicy ina man 
isnot ever certain,and time doth daily offer 
occaſions of variation, there is no aſſurance 
ſo ſecure and good as to ſtand fo prepared 
as the Enemy may want able means how ro 
offend. 

To reſolve ii matters doubtfull,ot anſwer 
requeſts which we are not willing to grant, 
the lealt offenſive way is not to uſedire& 
denial, bur by delaies prolong the time and 
ſo in place of effet, afford good expectati- 
On. 

The old Proverbe faith ; Magiſtratus 
viruw oftendit : Waich is no leſs true then 
ancient : for men in ſuch forcune are occa- 
ſioned not only to make proof of their ſuffi 
ciency, but alſo to diſcover their afteRtions z 
and the more their greatneſs is, the leſs re- 
ſpe&t they have to contain thofe paſſions 
which are natural. 

Albeit great troubles and continual ad- 
verſity ſeem inſupportable, yet is there no- 
thing more dangerous, then ouermuch proſ. 
perity ; and being preſſed by new apperites, 
they diſturb their own ſecurity. 

In ſpeaking of occurrents doubtfull, ir is 
alwaies wiſdom to fain Ignorance; or at 


lealt alledge chat we beleive chen not :. for 
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moſt commonly they are utterly untrue, or 
far other then vulgarly is believed. 
The Actions of men are commonly liked 


 ordifallowed according to the bad or good 


fuccels : attributing that co Council which 
ſometimes is due to fortune. 

The multitude of men were wont to be 
more pleaſed with ſuddain then flow reſo- 
lutions; and many times accompt thoſe en- 
terpriſes generous, which are raſhly and in- 
conlideratly attempted. 

Great difference there is between Sub- 
zeRs deſperate, and others which are only 
diſcontented : for the one defire nothing 
bue preſent alteration, which they indeavor 
with all hazard : the other wiſh for innova- 
tion, inciting any motion or practice, be- 
cauſe their intent is to attend time, and that 


occaſion reſent it ſelf. 

A benaln befiowed on him who think- 
eth himſelf preatly injured, doth not ſuffice 
co raze the ſame out of his memory, cheifly 
if the benefic be given at ſuch time as no 
meer motion but neceſlity may ſeem the oc. 


caſion thereof. 
That Peace ought to be deſired which re- 


moveth ſuſpition, which aſſureth us from 
perif, which bringeth quiet certain, and 
acquitteth us of expences: But when it 
worketh contrary effefts, it may be _ 

a dan- 
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2 dangerous war covered with the name of 
deceitfull cruſt, not unlike a perilous poyſon 
miniſtred in lieu of a wholſom Medicine. 

The effe& of things, and not externall 
ſhow or _— ought to be regarded, 
yet it is incredible what great ”-=__ is gain- 
ed by courteous ſpeech and affability : the 
reaſon whereof is as I ſuppoſe. thateyery 
man beleiveth he doth merit more then in- 
deed he is worthy , and conſequently hol- 
deth himſelfinjured when foever he kndeth 
men not co afford him like eltimation. 

Men ought in any wiſe, to refrainto doe 
or ſay any thing which may offend, for 
which reſpec it were great folly either in 
preſence or abſence to ucter diſpleaſing 
ſpeech unleſs neceſſity inforceth. 

The matters whereof Councellors arc 
cheifly ro conſider, be five. The Princes re- 
venue, Peace and Warr, Defence, Traffick, 
and what Laws are to be made. 

In giving Council divers things are to be 
obſerved; bur amongſt them are two of 
moſt importance. Firit, ic behooveth, that 
he who is Counſelled ſhould be wiſe ; for 
ſeeing Council is nothing elſe but a cgrain 
conſiderate diſcourſe of things co be done 
or not done, if he who is to take Council 
be not of diſcretion, then will he refuſe all 


good advice offered, and rather Irchne to 
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that which his own fancie affeReth, becauſe 
the want of Judgement draweth him to 
take pleaſure in vain things ; and as one 
incapable of what is good and true, will 
follow that which is evill and talle : ſo on 
the other {ide if he that giveth Council be 
not faithfull, then will he a Thouſand waies 
diſguiſe and diſſemble the truch, and con- 
ſequently miſcarry the mind of him that 
is Counſelled: yea intheend utterly abuſe 
him. 

The affairs and proceedings of the world 
are fo variable and accompanied with fo 
many chances and changes, as impoſlible ir 
ſeemeth to judge what is belt : therefore 
experience enformeth, that the conjectures 
of the moſt wiſe prove vain and uncertain. 
I therefore miſlike the Judgment of thoſe 
men, that will let ſlip opportunity of pre- 


. ſent good ( though it be ſmall ) for feare of 


a futureevill notwithſtanding it be greater, 
unleſs the evill be very near at hand, or cer- 
tain. Tor if that doe not follow which is 
feared, then wilt thou repent to have omit» 
ted that which was defired. 

Whenlſoever a general opinion is con- 
ceived of the 1ingular vertue and knowledge 
of any man, although he be indeed igno- 
rant and far unworthy that accompr, yet it 
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the reaſon 1s, thatmen having at the firſt 
given credit to common report, do make 
thereof ſo deep an impreſſion as afterwards 
without preat difficulty cannot be removed. 

The Bodies of Men, Munitton, and Mony 
may jultly be called the finews of War, yer 
of them the two hrit are more neceſfary, 
for Men and Arms have means to tid 
Mony and Mcate; but Mony and Meate 
cannot ſo eaſily find Soldiers and (words. 

One wiſe Generall having but a Thou- 
ſand men, 15s more to be feared and elteemed 
then ewenty Commanders of equall Autho- 
rity : for they being commonly of divers 
humors, or judging diverily, do never, or 
very rarely what is to be done, and confe- 
quently loſe much time before any reſolu- 
tion can be taken 

A Prince of mean force ought not in any 
wiſe to adventure his Eſtate upon one dates 
hel: for it he be viorious he gaineth no- 
thing but glory ; bur if he loſe, he is utter. 
ly ruined. 

The moſt part of men are delighted with 
Hiſtories, for the variety of accidents there- 
19 contained : yet are there few that will 
imitate what they read, and finde done by 
others , being perſwaded that - imitation 
is not only hard but impoſiible, as though 
- the Heavens and Men were changed in their 
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Motion. or Order, and Power, which they 
anciently had. | 

The Nature of men is fuch as will not en- 
'devor any thing good, unleſs they be for- 
cedthereunto : for where liberty abound- 
ech, there confuſion and diſorder follow. 
It is therefore ſuppofed that Hunger and 
Poverty make men induſtrious : but good 
Lawes inforce them to be honelt, for itmen 
were of themſelves good, then Laws were 
needleſs. 

There are two kinds of Adulation : The 
Firſt proceedeth from a ſubtil malice: 
The Second cometh by an ordinary uſe of 
converſation ; the one rendeth to profit and 
deceiving , the other hath no further de- 
ſignthen a reſpect or fear to offend. Where- 
unto the moſt honeſt are in ſome ſort bound. 
Whoſo bindeth himſelf to flattery, doth 
rhereby bewray his intent, either ro gain, 
or not to [1ofſe that he hath. For the perſon 
flattered is alwaies ſuperior to him that 
doth flatter, or at leaſt one as may in ſome 
fort ſtand him in ſtead. Jr may therefore 
be inferred that only men of baſe and miſe- 
r2ble condition, and ſuch as cannot help or 
hurt, be free from flatterers. And contra- 
riwiſe magnc.numous and fortunate folke, 
proud men and fuch as content themſelves 


with their prefent eſtate, are feldom found * 
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Every wiſe Prince doth preſuppoſe that 
times of trouble may come,and that all ſuch 
occaſions he ſhal be forced to uſe the ſervice 
of men diverſly qualified, His ſtudy there- 
fore isin the mean time ſo to entertain them 
as when thoſe ſtorms ariſe he may reſt aſ- 
ſured to command them ; for whoſoever 
perſwades himſelf by: preſent benefits to 
gain the good will of men, when perills are 
at hand, ſhall be deceived. 

In ancient times Princes and Governors 
were wont when peace and ſecurity were 
molt like to continue, to find or fain occa- 
fions to draw their Subjects to fear, to the 
end that doubt might move them to be more 
carefull of their own weldoing , for well 
they knew it a general defeRt in men to be 
reachleſs, and never willing to uſe induſtry; 
_ by neceſſity they were conſtrain- 
ed. 

All Hiſtories do ſhew, and wiſe Polititi- 
ans do hold it neceſſary, that for the well 
pry of every Commonweal it be- 
veth to preſuppoſe that all men are evil, 
and will declare themſelves ſo to be when 
occaſion is offered, for albeit ſome inconve- 
nience doth lie hid for a time, it proceedeth 
froma covert occaſion, which for want of 
experience was not found until! time the 

Mother.of Truth diſcover it. 
H 4 Neutrality 
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Neutrality is always a thing dangerous 
and diſallowable, becauſe it offendeth all 
arties: He that is ſtrong looketh to be af- 
{iſted in his greatneſs , and he that is weak 
not being defended, holdeth himſelf offend- 
ed : the one is not aſſured from Foes,and the 
other holdeth no friends. 
Albeit neutrality procure preſent quiet 
and ſecurity, during the troubles of others; 
et after the ſamefalleth out a diſadvantage, 
Crt it entertaineth a certain falſeneſs, 
and fo in ſhort ſpace will be perceived , not 
unlike thoſe men that borrow upon uſury ; 
for albeit they enjoy a certain time, without 
trouble or charge, yet the ſame being ſpent, 
and the day of payment come, they then 
feel the great danger which their ſhort plea- 
ſure hath purchaſed. 

Whoſo examineth a!l humane actions ſhall 
find that in eſchewing one inconvenience, 
wepreſently incur another, As for exam- 

le, if we endeavor to make our dominions 
mighty, it behooeth to have the ſame fully 
r. pleniſhed with people, and well armed, 
and ſo being,they are not eaſily governed. 
On the other {ide, if our Country be not 
well peopled, or difarmed, then itis eaſily 
holden in obedience , yet therwith ſo weake 
that it can neither increaſe the bounds ther- 
of,nor defend it (clfe.It is therfore ueceſſary 

; in 
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in all our deliberations to coni:der what in- 
convenience is lealt, and chooſe that. as 
the belt : for to find all pertet, void and 
ſecure of ſuſpe&t or impertection, 1s im- 
poſlible. 

A Prince being inſtamly required to take 
part with other Princes, the one being in 
arms againſt the other, if he deny both in- 
cureth ſuſpicion of both,and may be thought 
to have ſecret intelligerc es with oneor both 
of them , ſo as either ot them ſhal accomprt 
him an enemy, and conſequently he that 
proves victorious will be revenged ; and 
the other holding him ſufpe&ted will not ac- 
knowledg his I riendſhip, 

It is the uſe of men to preſume much upon 
their own merit, and ſecing the ſucceſs of 
ſome others to be ſuch as without cauſe or 
deſert are aſpired to dignity thereby uncou- 

raged they promiſed co themſelves the like : 
Nevertheleſs being entred into the courſe of 
their deſign, and finding many croſſes and 
impeachments, they do not a little repent 
their pver-weening and preſumption, but 
alſo many times utterly abandon their raſh 
and unadviſed enterprize , neither can I 
think th t the vertue or ſufficiencie ot any 
man without the favor of the heavens can 
advance him , for as the Poet ſaith, Nec 
velle juyat, potiii.we nocet, fs fata repug- 
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Whoſo ſerveth a Prince far from his pre- 
ſence, ſhall with great difficulry content 
him. For if he commit any error, it ſhall 
be agpravarted: beſides tha che inſtruRions 
ſent unto him cannot be particularly con- 
ceived, becauſe the State of worldly things 
doth daily alter. Alſo to ſerve aloofe, is a 
thing full of danger and far from reward: 
which inconvenience may for the moſt part 
be avoided by him that attendeth near to his 
Princes perſon. 

Let no man that cometh ro ſerve in Court, 
aſſure himſelf by his wiſdom to be advanced 
or eſchew all encounters. Neither is heto 
bear himſelf fo careleſs as to commit all to 
fortungg bur be per {waded that this wordly 
lifeis like to a voyage by Sea , wherein 
albeit Art with the favor of the wind may 
do much, yet can we not aſſure our ſelves 
co arrive ſafe in the Haven appointed; for 
daily experience doth ſhew , that ſame 
ſtrange fhips in the calmeſt weather, are 
drowned or impeached by the way, when 
others much weaker and diſarmed paſſe fc- 
curely. 

Among men worthy of commendations, 
thoſe have merited beſt that firſt planted 
true Religian: next they that framed King- 
Joms and Commonwealths, the third place 
is due to ſuch as have augmented or en- 

larged 
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larged their dominions, laſtly learned men 
deſerve fame and memory : and as every 
of theſe are worthy of fame and honor, fo 
ought they to be accompted infamous that 
introduce Atheiſm, or the ſubverſion of 
'* kingdoms, or are become enemies to Learn- 
-1ng and Vertue, 
Whoſoever taketh in hand to pgoverne 
2 Multitude either by way of liberty, or 
principality, and cannot aſſure himſeif of 
thoſe perſons that are Enemies to that En- 
; terpriſe, doth trame a State of ſhort per- 
| ſeverance : yet true it 1s that ſuch Princes 
' be infortunate, as for their owg ſecurity 
are inforced to hold a courſe extraordinary, 
and have the multitude their enemy ; for 
he that hath few foes may with ſmall diſho- 
nor be aſſured ; but he that is generally ha- 
ted can by no means live aſſured ; and the 
more cruelty be uſeth, the weaker his prin- 
cipality proveth. 

In commending another man great mo- 
deration 1is5to be uſed, for as contumely of- 
tendeth him againſt whom it is uſed, fo 
on praiſe, beſides that it is uttered with 

anger to his judgment that ſpeaketh it, the 
ſame doth ofcentimes offend him that hear- 
eth it. For ſelf love which commonly 
poſſeſſeth men, cauſes the goed or evil we 
hear, to be meaſured with our own. _ 
| conſe- 
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conſequently., every man that 1s touched 
with like deſerts and defets, doth grow 
offended that his commendation is not ſet 
forth , and feareth lelt Ins imperfection 
ſhould be diſcovered. 

It is often, or rather ever ſeen, thattl-e 


. force of Leagues not uſed in their hrit hear, 


becomes cold ; becauſe Suſpition ſoon enter- 
ech which in ſhort ſpace will deſtroy what- 
ſoever was concluded, and may not with- 
our long time be rejoyned. 

The power of Ambition which poſſeſs- 
eth the n:indes of men, 1s ſuch, as rarely or 
never iufferech chem to relt : The reaſon 
thereot 1s, That nature hath framed in them 
a certain difpotition to delire all things, but 
not to obtain them , ſo as our deſires being 
greater then our power, thereof followerh 
diſcontent and evil fatisfaction. Hereof 
alſo proceedeth the variation of Fortune ; 
for ſome men deliring to ger, and others 
fearing to loſe that they have gotten, do 
occaſion one man to injure another, and 
conſequently Publick Wars do follow , by 
means whereof, one Countrey is ruined, 
and an other inlarged. 

Princes of great power, and cheifly thoſe 
that are Inhabitants of the North, having 
many Children, were wont to be much in- 
clined to the Wars, as well to win = 

L1em- 
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themſelves honor, as alſd to gec poſſeſſions 
for their Sons; which manner of proceed- 
ings did oftentimes remove ſuch diſturbance 
as the plurality of Brethren bringeth. Theſe 
and ether reaſons induced Princes to at- 
tempt War againſt choſe Kingdoms, which 
in their opinion ſeemed eal:ly conquered, or 
whereunto they can pretend litle , for by 
colour thereof they may the rather juſtifie 
their proceedings. 

When a Prince deferreth to anſwer an 
Ambaſſador, it proceedeth from ſome of 
theſe reſpects; either becauſe he will rake 
time to reſolve himſelf of ſomewhat where- 
of he doubteth, or that heintendeth covert- 
ly to deny that which is demanded, or that 
he eſteemech not the Prince that doth de- 
mand, or that he diſdaineth the perſon by 
whom the demand is made, or elſe that he 
intendeth to hcar from his own Minilters to 
be better reſolved: Wherefore a diſcreet 
Negotiator ought in fuch caſes tw conſider 
which of theſe reaſons move the Prince 
where he 1s einployed,to entertain him with 
_ , and make his dypatch according- 
y 
The ſufficiency of gaod Counſellors con- 
ſiſterh 1n {our things. 

Firſt, They ought co be wiſe and $kilful 
now to handle their affairs, directing all 


doings 
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doings to publick commodity. | 
Secondly, To be juſt in their proceedings, 
giving to every one that which to him ap. 


pertaineth. 


Thirdly, To be ſtour, and void both of | 


partial reſpe&ts and fear. | 
And laitly, To be temperate and mo- | 
deratc 1n their deſires. 
Whoſo defireth to govern well and ſe-| 
curely, it behoveth him co have a vigilant 
eye to the proceedings of great Princes , | 
and to conſider ſeriouſly of their deſigns: 
For it is a matter of ſmall difficulty to live | 
in peace with him who defirerh our amity, | 
and provideth for others that endeavor to | 
offend us. | 
The intelligences that Princes ſtudy to at- 
tain, are procured by divers means: Some 
are brought by report, ſome vented by 
converſation and founding, fome by means 
of eſpials, but the moſt ſure and credible 


accurrents, are thoſe which come from Am- | 


baſſadors, cheifly thoſe that either for the 
greatneſs of their Prince, or their own 
Vertue, be of moſt reputation. For thoſe 


men converling daily with great perſonages, 

and pondering diligently their ' Manners, | 
Words, Wiſdom, and the order of each | 
mans proceedings, yea, of the Prince him: | 


ſelf, may with commodiry attain unto mat- 
rers 
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 rersof importance ſooner then they that: 
gs, are Writers of rumors, or that take wpon 
"| them toconjecture of things to come. 
Whenſoever a people is induced to com- 
\of mitſogreatanerror, as to pive reputation 
ts one onely man, to the end he ſhould op- 
preſs all thoſe great men whom they hate, 
| they thereby give him opportunity to be- 
| ſe-| come their Prince ; and fo being aſſiſted 
ant | with their favor and aid, he may likewiſe- 
| extinguiſh all the reſt of the Nobility; and 
ns: | they being extirpated, he will alſo endea- 
ive | Yor to tyrannize over the people, by whoſe 
ty, | help he aſpired. 
to! So manyasare not conſenting to the Ty- 
' ranny, relt enemies to the perſon of the 
at- Ta who can by no means gain the love 
of all. For impoſſible ir is, chat the riches 
by of any Tyrant ſhould be ſo great , and the 
Honors he can give ſo many as may fatisfie 
ble | all. Hereof it cometh, that thoſe Tyrants 
; thatare favored of the people, and dwfavor- 
the <dof the Nobles, are moſt ſecure, becauſe 
their Tyranny is ſupported with a greater 
ofe | ſtrength(having the mulcicude their friends) 
then 1s the Tyrant whom the humor of the 


= | Nobles onely hath advanced. 
ach | A dangerous thing it is in all Common- 


| wealths by continual puniſhing , co hold 
1at- | be mindes of SubjeRts in ſuſpicion ; for 
men 
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men ever fearing their ruine, will (without 
reſe&) determine to fave themſelves, and 
as men deſvcrate, attempt innovation. All 
capital executions ought therefore to be exe- 
cuted ſuddenly, and as 1t were at one inſtant, 
ſo to aſſure the mindes of men from further 
moleſtation . 

The intent of every wiſe Prince that 
maketh War, either by election or ambiri- 
on, is to gain and hold what is gorten: Al- 
fo co uſe the matter ſo as thereby he may 
inrich himſelf, and not impoveriſh his own 
people or Countrey. * 

He chat inlargech his Dominions, doth 
not always increate his power ; but he that 
increaſeth 1n torce as well as in Dominion, 
ſhall rhereby grow great , otherwiſe he 
Saineth no more then 1s ſhortly to be lolt, 
and conſequently he ruineth himſelf : For 
who ſpends more in the War, then he gains 
by Victory, loſech boch labor and colt. 

Every Prince and Commonwealth muſt 
above all things take heed, that no necellity 
how great foever , do perſwade him to 
bring into his Dominion any Auxiliary Sol- 
dicrs; becauſe the hardelt conditions the 
enemy can offer, are more cate thenis ſuch 
a reſolution. 

A Prince ſheweth his ruine at hand, 
whenſoever he beginnech co break the Laws 
and 
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and Cuſtoms, which are antient, and have 
been long time obeyed by the people of his 
Dominion. 

Thar Prince which careth to keep himſelf 
ſecure from conſpiracy, oupht rather co 
fear thoſe co whom he hath done over-preat 
favors, then them whom he hath much in- 
jured : For theſe want opportunities, the 
other do not; and both their deſires are as 
one; becauſe the Appetite of commanding, 
is always as much or more then the deſire of 
revenge. 

Whenſoever a Prince diſcovers a conſpi- 
racy, he mult well conlider the quality 
thereof, meaſuring the force of the Con» 
ſpirators with his own, and finding them 
many and mighty, the knowledge thereof 
is to be diſſeribled, until the Princes power 
be prepared to oppoſe them; otherwiſe he 
hazardeth his own ſecurity. 

It hath been by long experience found 
better to ſend one General to an Army, 
though he be of mean ſufficiency, then to 
give the ſame Authority to two or more 
A perſonages with equal Commiſ- 

ion. 

He that coveteth to be over-much loved, 
often times becomes contemptible ; and he 
that endeavoreth to be over-much feared, 
's ever hated: And to hold che mean be- 
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tween them, cannot be exactly done, de- 
cauſe nature will not ſo permit. 

Whoſo aſpireth to any dignity, muſt re 
folve himſelf zo endure the envy of men, 
and never to be moved for any offence con- 
ceived againſt him, though they that be 
offended, be his dear Friends: Neither ſhall 
he for the firſt affront or encounter, reſin. 
quiſh his hope ; for he that conſtamly 
maketh head againſt the aſſault of Fortune, 
ſhall after with facility arive where he de- 
ſhgned. 

In giving Council to a Prince or Com- 
monwealth, and therewith deſiring to 
eſchue danger and offence, no other mean 
is to be taken then that the Counſellor ſhall 
without patltion or perſwaſjon pronounce 
his opinion, and never to affirm any thin 
as a reſolution, but with modeſty to defend 


* that he ſpeaketh ; ſo as the Prince which 


fo lows his advice, may ſeem to do it vo- 
luntarily, and not forced by the importunt= 
ty of him that gave the Council. 

A diſcreet Captain being in the Field 
againſt the enemy, of whoſe vertue he hath 
had no proof, ought tir(t by light skirmiſhes 
t9 feel of what vertue he is; and not toen- 
terpriſe any general adventure, to the end 
that Terror or Fame ſhould not daunt nor 
diſcourage his own Soldiers. 
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Albeit Fraud be in all aRions deteſted, 
yet is the ſame in Martial enterpriſes com- 
mendable and glorious: For that Captain 
who compaſſeth his deſigns by wit or ſtra- 
ragem is noleſs commended then he that 
vanquiſheth the Enemy by violence and 
Force 

In times of extremity, when reſolution 
mult be taken for the baving or utter loſſe 
of the Stare, rhen no regard is to be had of 
Juſtice or Injuſtice, Mercy or Cruelty, 
Honor or Ignominy, bur rather ſetting aſide 
all reſpeRs,that courſe is to be follow which 
defended the lives and [:berties of men 

Whofo defireth co know what will be 


. hereafter let him think of chat is paſt; for 


The World hath ever bin in in a circular re- 
Volution : Whatſoever is now, was here- 
tofore and things paſt or preſent are no of 
ther then ſuch ac hall de again : redir orbu 
In orbemn. 

A Prince that defireth to obtain any thing 
at the hand of another, muſt if it bepoſh- 
ble urge a ſuddain anſwer, and lay before 
him that is moved, a neceſlity to reſove 
preſ-ntly, giving him to underſtand that 


' denial or delaies may breed a perilous and 


ſuddain indignztion. 
There is nothing more difficult, doubtful 
and dangerous then to atrempr Innovation : 
| I 3 for 
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for he that taketh in hand an enterprize of 
ſuch quality, maketh all thoſe his Enemies 


which lived well under the old order, and 


findeth them cold defenders that affe&t his 
novelties, which coldneſs proceedeth chief- 
ly ef incredulity ; for men are not 
eaſily induced to beleeve a new thing 
rill experience hath proved -it co be 
good. | 

There is no art nor other knowledp fo 
ſeemly and neceſſary for a Prince as the 
Art Military with the ordinances and diſci- 
pline thereof : for that is the only skill re- 
quired in him that commandeth, and ſuch a 
vertue as doth not only maintain them that 
are born Princes, but often advanceth pri 
vate men to that dignity. 

The deep impreſhons which old injuries 
makeinthe minds of great men.cannot with 
new benefits be razed out, it is alſo ts 


be remembred that injuries be done all | 
together : For they offend the leſle, and wil | 
be forgotten the ſooner, but benefits ſhould 


by little and little be beſtowed, fo ſhal the 
memory of them long continue, 

A ſmall pleaſure or diſpleaſure preſently 
done, doth move more then a freart good 


— 


curn beſtowed in times paſt; for the taite of | 


things preſent doth make a deeper umpreſli- 
on in the minds of men, then doth the me» 
mory 
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mory of things paſt, or expectation of things 
to come. 

It isa matter of ſmall difficulty to ſound 
the diſcont-ntment of other men. For every 
one doth willingly tell the well and il! de- 
ſerving of friends, and Jikewiſe how much 
or how little foes can do, if we have pati- 
ence to hear, which patience is the begin- 
ning of all good ſpeed. but he that delightech 
to ſpeak much, and hear little, ſhall ever in- 
form others more then he himſelf can 
learn. 

Among other dangers which a Prince in- 
curreth by being difarmed, the greateit is, 
that thereby he becometh contemprible z 
for no compariſon there is between men 
armed and them that are diſarmed : and no 
reaſon there is that he that is armed ſhould 
yield obedience to him that is diſarmed, 
neither is it like thata Prince diſarmed can 
be ſecure from his own SubjeRs armed 

A Prince ignorant of Martial knowledg, 
among other misfortunes cannot be eſteem- 
ed or truſted of his own Soldiers , it be- 
hooveth him therefore as well in time of 
peace as war to exerciſe arms, which may 
be done by ewo meanes ; the one- by ation 
of body, the other by contemplation of 
mind, The body may be exerciſed in hunt- 
ing, hawking, and ſuch like paſtimes, 
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thereby to be made apt to endure travel : 
his mind likewiſe may be informed by read- 
ing of Hiſtories, and the conſideration of 
actions performed by excellent Captains, 
obſerving the occaſian of their victories or 
loſſes. tothe end he may imitate the one, 
and eſchew the other. 

He that doth not as other men do, but 
endeavoureth that which ought to be done, 
ſhall thereby rather incur peril then preſer- 
vation ; for whoſa laboreth to be ſincerely 
perfet and good, ſhall neceſſarily periſh, 
_ among men that are generally e- 
vil. 

A Prince that uſeth liberality to his pre- 
judice, ought not to regard the infamy 
of Miſerable, becauſe his parſimony will 
in time enable him to be liberal, and ſo may 
declare him(elf to be, having by parſimony 
increaſed his power, and mandy bo without 
impoſing upon the people, may defend him. 
felf from all ſuch as will make war ; fo ſhall 
he uſe liberality to all them from whom he 


' taketh nothing, who are infinitegand uſe mi- 


{-rlineſs to thoſe only to whom he giverk, 
who are but few, + 


There is nothing that conſumeth it ſelf 
like to liberality , for if it be longuſed, it 
taketh away the meanes to continue it, and 


conſequemly doth make .men poor and 


baſely 
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baſely minded : orelſe to efchew poverty 
they ſhall be forced to extortion and be- 
come odious. 

It is better to incur the name of cove- 
tous ( which is a Tcandal without hate ) 
then with deſire to be accounted libe- 
ral, deſerve the infamie of oppreſſion (an 
ignominy accompanied with hatred.) 

A Prince ought to be flow in believing, 
and adviſed in proceeding , he ſhould alſo 
beware not to make himſelf over much fear- 
ed, bur inall hisac&tions ſhew great willom 
tempered with currtc'ie ;, fo ſhall nor over 
much contidence induce him ro be careleſs, 
nor over much difidence render him intole» 
rable. 

Whoſo obſerveth, ſhall ſee that men of. 
fended, leis reſpet him whom they love, 
then him whom they fear. For love is majn- 
tained by a certain reciproque obligagion, 
which becauſe men are evill,uſech ro þe by 
every occaſion of profit broken. But fear 
is continued by a certain dread of puniſh- 
ment which never faileth. 

A Prince that holde:h in the & 1d an 
Army wherein are great numbers of Soldi- 
ers,ought not to care though he be accomprt- 
ed cruell: For without ſuch an optnion cons 
ceived, he cannot keep bis forces united, 
Nor apt to attempt any enterprize. 
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Men for the moſt, do uſe rather to judg; 
by their eyes, then by their hands, for every 
one may ſee, bur few can certainly know. 
Every one ſeeth what thou ſeemeſt to be, 
but few can underſtand what thou art in- 
deed ; and theſe few dare not oppoſe them- 
ſelves to the opinion of many which have 
the Majeſty of Eitate to defend them. Alſo 
in the actions of all men, and cÞ efly Prin- 
ces from whom 1s no appellation, the end 
15 ever obſerved. Machiave!. 

 APrince being forced to uſe the condition 
of beaſts, muſt among them make choice 
of the Fox and the Lyon, for the Lyon can- 
not take heed of ſnares, and the Fox is ea- 
fily overcome by the Wolves, it behooveth 
him therefare to be a Fox to diſcover the 
ſnares, and a Lyon to terrify the 
Wolves. 

A Prince newly adyanced cannot obſerve 
thoſe rules which are the cauſe that men be 
accompred good ; he being many times con- 
ſtrained for defence of his ſtate to proceed 
contrary to promiſe, contrary to charity, 
and all vertue , and conſequently it þehoo- 
veth him to havea mind apt to alteration, 


as the wind and variation of fortune ſhall - 


diret;, yet ought he not to abandon the 
good , if ſohecan, but be ready to uſe 
what 15evil if ſo he ſhall be inforced. 

| Every 
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Every Prince ought to have two ears, the 
one Intrinſick in reſpet of Subjets, the 
pther Extrinſick in reſpe& of forraine Po- 
rentates, from whomrhe may be defended 
with good Arms, and good trieads : Alſo 
matters Tntrinſick wil ever ſtand well fo 
long as all things abroad reſt firm. 

A Prince that is favared of the multitude, 
need not to doubt conſpiracy; but contrarr- 
wiſe where the people is generally diſcon- 
rented, and hateth the Prince , then may he 
reaſonably doubt every thing , and every 
perſon; for no man is ſo poor, that want- 
eth a weapon wherewith to offend, 

When any occaſion is preſented to haye 
that thou deſireſt, fail nor ro lay hold there- 
of: For theſe worldly things do vary, and 
that ſo ſuddenly, as hard it 15to aſſure our 
ſelves of any thing, unleſs the ſame be al- 
ready in hand: On the other ſide if any 
trouble threaten thee , defer it ſo long as 
thou maiſt , for time may occaſion ſome ac- 
cident to remove all dangers. 

The Prince that doubteth the fidelity of 
his Subjects, mult of force build Fortreſles , 
but he that feareth forreign force more then 
his own people, were better to leavethem 
unbuilt. Howſoever it be, that Prince that 
deſireth generally to be reſpeted and e- 
ſeemed, muſt perform ſome notable enter- 
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priſe, and give teſtimony of great Vertue 
and Valor. 

A Prince ſhall do well at all times to be 
counſe]led ſo as no man do preſume to give 
counſel but whea the Prince doth askit- 
Jris alto ro be noced, that he who is not 0” 
bimſelf wiſe, cannot be well counſeiled of 
others, unleſs happily he yield tq ſome wiſe 
men the Government of his whole Aﬀairs. 
For. good counſels from whomſoever they 

roceed, ſhall be thought to come from the 
"mo and not the wiſdom of the Prince 
to proceed from the counſel of others. 

He that taketh delight to be employed in 


Publick Aﬀairs, mult by all means endea- | 


Yor to continue in ſuch Services : For oft 
one buſineſs dependeth on another, where- 
unto the Florext1we Proverb may be applied, 
Di coſa, naſe cola, & il temple gruerna 
Some men have not onely deſired, but 
alſo compaſſed honor and profit, yet be- 


ing in poſſeſſion of both, were not there- | 


with ſo ſatisfyed as they hoped to be ; which 
being believed, would happily extinguiſh 
the immeaſurable ambitien wherewith 
many men are poſl eſſed. 

By experience | have learned that preat 
folly it is to account that ours which we have 
not, or ſpend preſently in hope of future 
gain, Therefore Merchants during the ad- 


venture | 
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venture of their goods, do not increaſe 
domeſticall expences bur fearing the worſt 
aſſure what is in hand 

For fuch men as have paincd unto them- 
ſelves reputation and are accounted ver- 
ruous, to maintain that conceipt and eſchew 
envy,there is nothing berrer chen a life reti- 
red from daily canverſation,& chiefly of the 
multitude. Fagiat ſapiens rommercia vulgs_ 

The end that moverh a Prince to make 
war, is to enrich himſelf, and impoveriſh the 
enemy : neither 1s victory defired for other 
purpoſe then thereby ro become the more 
mighty, and m1ke the enemy weak ; con- 
ſequently wherefoever thy victory doth im- 
poveriſh tlice, or thy gain therein doth 
weaken thee, it followech that either thou 
paſſe or undergoe that mark whereunto the 
intention of war was direted. And that 
Prince 1s by victory enr:ched, that can op- 
preſs the enemies power and become Maſter 
of his goods and poſſeſlions And that 
Prince is by vicory impover:ſhed when the 
enemy notwithſtanding he be viRored can 
ſtill maintain himſelf, and the ſpoyls and 
poſſeſſions are not taken to the uſe of the. 
Prince vitorious, but imparted unto his 
Soldiers. For then may he be thought in 
his own looſing infortunate, and in viRory 
unhappy ; for if he be vanquiſhed, then 
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muſt he indure the offence by foes; and be. 


ing victorious, ſhall be forced to abide the 
wrong offered by Friends ; which as they 
be leſs reaſonable, fo are they alſo leſs ſup- 
portable , becauſe he is ſtill by impoſitions 
forced to burthen the SubjeRs, whereof may 
be inferred, that the Prince having in him 
any generoſity.cannot juſtly rejoyce at that 
victory which cauſeth the SubjeRts to la- 
ment 

Who fo defireth to obtain any thing, 
hopeth to compaſs his deſire, either by in- 
treaty, preſents, or threatning; for ſo ſhall 
he to whom the requeſt is made, be moved 
either with compaiſion , profc, or fear : 
' Nevertheleſs wich coveous and cruel men, 
and ſuch as are in their opinion mighty , 
none of theſe can prevail. And conſequeht- 
ly in vain do they labor, that go about by 
ſuit to itir. them to pity, by gifts to gaia 
them, or by threa's to fear them. 

Who fo is perſwaded that any Common- 
weal can continue diſunited, doth greatly 
deceive himſelf: Trueir 1s, that ſonge di- 
viſions do maintain the Eltate, but®other 
do indamage the ſame. They which do 
harm, are ſuch as with Sets and Pertakings 
be accompanied , they which help without 
Secs and Pertakings be maintained. A wiſe 
Governor therefore, albeit he cannot fo, 
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exaRly foreſee bur ſome enemies will ariſe 
inthe State, yet may he take order that no 
Factions may thereby grow. Ir is therefore 
to be noted, that the Citizens of every E- 
ſtare, may aſpire to Reputation, either by 
private or publick means. Reputation by 
publick means, 1s gained chiefly in the War, 
either by obtaining victory in ſome Bactel, 
or ſurpriſing of ſome City, or elſe by per- 
forming ſome Ambaſſage diligently, pro- 
ſperoully : bur private Keputation is gotten 
by doing favor co this or that man and pro- 
teting them from Magiſtrates, giving chem 
money, advancing them unworthily to 
Honor and Office, and by great Feaits, en- 
tertaining the multitude ;. of which man- 
ner of proceeding, Seas, Fations, .and Par- 
takings do grow : And as Reputation thus 
gained is dangerous, ſo the other without 
Faction 1s profitable ;, becauſe the ſame is 
founded on Common welfare, and no pri- 
vate profit : And albeit among Citizens of 
this ſort, will oft ariſe great bate, yer want- 
ing followers for their particular profit, 
the State ſhall not be indangered, bur 
rather ſtrengthned; for every man endex- 
voring to deſerve well, will hotd him- 
ſelf within the bounds of Civil life, and 
a Vertuous Merits labor to be advan- 
ced. 
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To perſwade or diſſuade particular per> 
ſons, is a maiter of no difficulty : for if 
words ſuffice not, yet Authority will pre- 
vaile : but hard and perillous it is to re- 
move a falſe opinion conceived by a whole 
multitude, for therein faire ſpeech and no 
compulſion muit be uſed. 

The beſt means which wiſe Captains can 
uſe to make their Soldiers reſolute, is to 
take from them all hope, which reſolution 
may alſo be increaſed with the love of our 
Country and confidence in the Captain: 
for confidence groweth by the valor of 
men, and Diſcipline in former Victories, 
and truſt repoſed inthe leader. The love 
of our Country is naturall, but the aff Rion 
we bear to the Captain proceedeth rather 
from his vertue;, then the benefits he hath 
beſtowed Necellity alſo may do mueh, and 
chiefly that where no choiſe is left; but either 
overcome by armes. or dye in deſperation. 

There is nothing of ſo great force - to 
hold an Armie united, as the reputation of 
the Captain, which proceederh only from 
his vertue , for neither Dignity nor Autho- 
rity without Valor can work that effe&. 

The firſt care that a Captain muſt have, 
15to hoJd his Soldiers well puniſhed, and 
paied; for where payment faileth, puniſh- 
ment ought not to be inflited : and conſe” 
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quently no reaſon it is to puniſh him for 
robbery, whom want of pay enforceth to 
ſhifc , but where the Soldier is payed, and 
not puniſhed ( offending ) then will he 


without reſpect become 1inſolent towards 


his Captain whereof inſue Mutinies , 
Diſcord, and utter Ruine. 

It is a cuitom very honorable not to 
promiſe morethen thou wil afluredly per- 
forme : yet crue it isthat whoſoever 1s de- 
nied ( — juſtly ) doth reſt illconcented; 
for men indeed are not governed by reaſon: 
otherwiſe it is for him chac promuſeth : 
and {vo good promiſesſhall ſtand 1n itead of 
performance, beſides that, be may find ex- 
cule -nough, becauſe the moſt parc of men 
are ſo ſimple, that faire words alone have 
power to abuſe them, cheifly when they 
proceed from a perſon of Reputation and 
Authority. The beſt way therefore is not 
to promiſe preciſely, but entertain the 
Suitors with anſwers general, and full of 
good hope : yet not ſuch as ſhall directly 


; andabſs]utely bind. 
' The greateſt and moſt material diſplea- 


ſures thac uſe co ariſe between the Nobility 
and People, are cauſed by the diverſity of 
humors, the one laboring to coramand, the 
other endevoring not to obey; ſo as ail 


el Troubles and diſorders in every Common- 
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weale do thereof receive nutriment. 


The City which is maintained rather by 
FaRions then Lawes, {6 ſoon as one Faction 
1s become ſtrong and without oppoſition, 
the ſame of neceſſity muſt be divided in it 
ſelf : for thoſe particular cauſes which were 
at the firſt taken, are not of force enough 
to maintain it. 

It is the nature of men not to indure any 
diſcomrodity; unleſs neceſlity do thereunto 
enforce them: which may apparently be 
perceived by their habitations, for as the 
feare of Warr draweth them to places of 
ſtrength ( for their defence ) ſo that peril! 
being paſt,they do for the moi part remove 
themſelves to. inhabit Countries of more 
commodity and profit. | 

It may ſeem ſtrange, and no even meaſure 
( yet approved by experience ) that where 
many offend few are puniſhed. Alſo petty 


errors are ſeverely corrected, but great and | 
Srievous crimes be rewarded. In like man- ' 
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ner, where many receive wrong, few ſeek | 
revenge. For injuries univerſa}, are with | 


more patience then particular offences en- 
dured. 

All or the greateſt part of men that have 
aſpired to riches or power, have attained 
thereunto either by force or fraud : and 
what they have by craft or cruelty _ 
co, 
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ed, to cover the foulneſs of their fa&, they 


call purchaſe as a name more honeſt. How- 
ſoever he that for want of will or wit 
uſeth not thoſe means, mult reſt in ſervitude 
and poverty. The reaſon thereof is that as 
nature hath laid before men the chief of all 
fortunes, ſo ſhe diſpoſes them rather to Ra- 
pine then honeſt Induſtrie, and more ſub- 
ject to bad then good endeavors: hereof 
it cometh, that one man eateth an other, 
and he that is weakelt muſt alwaies goe to 
the worſt 

Where neceſlity forceth, boldneſs is re- 
puted Wiſdom, and in great enterpriſes 
peril] is not to be made accomprt of. For 
thoſe attempts that begin with danger, al. 
waies end with honor, or reward; alfo trom 
one pertl| there 1s no way to elcape, but by 
entring into another. 
 Awile man ought not to deſire to inhabit 
that County where men have more Autho- 
rity then Lawes. For indeed that Country 
deferoak to be defired where every one may 
ſecurely enjoy his own , not gchac, where 
with facility it may be taken away ; and 
that friends for feare to loſe their own, are 
inforced to forſake them. 

Some Magpiltrates either by over great 
zeale or ignorance take a courſe of Rigor, 
which being for the — favored, they 
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are ever the more imployed, as men meet 
to extirpate inconveniences. 

P.ut thereby the Subjects are often drawn 
into deſperation, and conſequently have 
recourle unto armes, as their uttermolt re- ) 
fuge. Inthis caſe a wiſe Prince for appea- * 

ſing the people 1s forced to diſallow his | 
Miniſters, and ſometimes alſo to inflict pub- 
lick puniſhment. 

A Prince naturally ſuſpicious, and having |, 
about him perſons inclined to envie,is eaſily | 
induced to miſtruſt thoſe men that have ſer- 
ved him with moſt ſutficiency : which dan- 
cer they cannot eſchew, becauſe they who 
are worthieſt commendation are often- 
times envied by ſuch perſons as have acceſs 
unto the Prince. 

Who fo cannot endure both envy and 
hate, muſt refrain to enterpriſe great mat- 
ters : for great honors being deſired of 
many , it behooveth him that aſfpireth 
unto them, to be for his dignity envied, and 
for his Authority hated, which Authority | 
albeit the ſame be well uſed, yet they 
who hate or envie ( perſwading themſelves 
it might be better handled ) indeavor to - 
oppreſs that power, as fearing it will be 
worle. | 

Among other things which worketh the 
nconventences of Commonweales, Amr | 
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bitionand Deſperation are cheif, of buth, 
Deſperation 1s worſt; for Ambition may 
attend otcation, Deſperation will not, as 
that cannot endure delaies. Hiſtorians de- 
firing co write the actions of men, ought 
co ſer down the ſimple truth, and not fa 
any thing for love or hatred: alſo |to chuſh 
ſuch an opportunity for writing as it may 
be lawful ro think what they will, and 
write what they think, which is a rare 
happineſs of the time. 

Incommending or difallowing the actions 
of men it isa courſe very requitite to con» 
ſider the beginning, the proceeding, and 
end: fo ſhall we ſee the reaſons and cau- 
ſes of things,and not their bare events only; 
which for the molt part are governed by 
fortune. | 

It is a matter of much neceſlicy, that e- 


| very man, and chiefly a Prince ſhould in his 


hrit actions, give ſome teſtimony of Vercue ; 
for falling at tirſt into obloquie, doe he well 
or ill, all 1s i]l raken. 

The Cuſtome of the Common people is 
to judge rather by their eyes then by cheir 
eares: Which is the tauſe they allow mere 
of external ſhew then inward vertue ; and 
true 1t is, where excellency of mind, and 
beauty of body concur, the commendation 
due to ſuch a perſon is far the greater, 
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\ | Gratior eſt palchro veniens e corpore virtue. ' 

A Prince or great perſonape that con- 
ſtantly endureth adverſity, deſerveth great 
praiſe: yet greater commendation 1s due 
ro him that beareth himſelf modeſtly in his 
happineſs. For miſeries are oft born with 
patience, but felicity corrupterh. 

To be deſcended of Princes or great Par- 
ſonages, is a matter of meer fortune, and 
ſo to be eſteemed : but adoption proceedeth 
from the Judgment of men, therefore ſeem- 
eth incorrupt and ſeldom abuſed. 

It hath been long obſerved, and is a rule 
which rarely faileth, that h- ſhall be ever 
ſuſpected of the Prince in poſſeſſion, wl.om 
men accoznpt worthy to be a Prince in re- 
verſion. 

It hath been a uſe very ancient to give 
credit to Altrologers, and other ſuch per- 
ſons who by their (tar-learning or blind di- | 
vination, take uponthem to tell of things - 
to come The reaſon thereof is that the 
moſt part of men beleive that ſvoneſt which 
they leaſt underſtand ; Andif they ſee the | 
event of a prediction though it hacnerd ; 
by meer chance to fall out according to | 
that was premiſed, thereupon they fettle | 
{o hrme an impreſlion, as albeit many o- {| 
ther faile, yet the good conceipt of their | 
cunning cannot be removed, 


Liberality | 
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Liberality is a vertue which gaineth love, 
but much are they deceived whom riot in 
lien therxeofabuſeth, To caſt away and con. 
ſume 15 ſoon learned, but to give in good 
order few have the kill. 

In time of ſuddain mutiny, conſpiracy, 
and offence of people, the wiſeſt reſolution 
is not to oppoſe force to prevent fury, bur 
rather give ſpace fpr the bad co amend, and 
the good to conſent: for treafons prevaile 
on the ſudden, but good Council gathers 
forces by leaſure. 

Mature deliberation ought ever to b2 uſed, 
but when armes are to determine, ſpeedy 
execution is the beſt : becauſe no delay in 
that enterpriſe is fit which cannot be com- 
mended before it be ended, 

Who fo is pleaſed to obſerve the pro- 
ceedings of men in Akithority, ſhall obſerve 
that ſoine of them hold a plain courſe with- 
out reſpec : others prozeting for timeto 
come do forecait how to hold their pre- 
ſent co0d fortune or at leaſt to eſcape dan- 
ger : for they miſtruſting preſent proſperity 
and fearing a change, prepare beforehagd 
ſome private friends to oppoſe againſt pub- 
Iick hatred : whereof may be interred,that 
no care 1staken of innocency, but every 
one {tudieth how to paſs without puniſh- 
ment. 
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In Captains and all Military Comman- 
ders, three things are required, Vertue, 


Diſcipline, and Authority , but in private ' 


Soldiers obedience and courage only ſuffi- 
ceth , for by due obeying, and no curious 
ſcanning the leaders direQtions are maintain- 
ed;andthe Army in danger is alwaies moſt 
valiant, which before the danger is moſt 
quiet. Let the Soldier therefore be well 
armed and valiantly minded. To adviſe 
and dire& muſt be the Captains care 

It 15 a matter of no great moment, yet 
alwaies worthy the noting, that any exte- 
rior behavior, or garment preſenting pride 
or greatneſs, chiefly in perſons lately ad- 
vanced, though no man be thereby intereſl- 
ed or injured, deth move in others a certain 
offence : for the nature of man ts fuch, as 

eholdeth the new proſperity of others 

with an envious eye, and wiſheth a mode- 
ration of fortune nowhere ſo much as in 
thoſe we have known in equall degree with 
our ſelves 

In all enterpriſes of Warr, ( if preſent 
neceſſity doth not otherwiſe require ) lei- 
ſure and deliberation ought to be uſed, 
for often it ſufficeth in lieuof Wiſdom, to 
takethe advantage of other m2rs folly. 
All men that areto con(ider of preat act 


ons, ought to be informed whether that 
which 
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which is undertaken be profitable for the 
Commonweale, honorable ts themſelves, 
and eaſy to be effected : or at leaſt nor 
greatly difficult, Alſo he that perſwadeth, 
1s to be examined whether beſides bare 
words and Counſel, he will joyn his own 
perill; and if fortune favour the atrempr, 
ro whom the principal glory ſhall rc- 
dound. 

The perils which accompanie private 
enterpriſes, are far unlike co thoſe which he 
doth enter that aſpireth to principality. 
For inprivate attempts a man may paulz 
or proceed as he will ; Butto him thar al. 
pires to Empire there remains no middle 
courſe, but either by Victory to triumph as 
a Prince , or being vanquiſhed to endure 
death asa Traytor . 

Let no man in his proſperity, give much 
credit ro common applauſe or lervice aſſu- 
red by any of whom in meaner fortune he 
hath had no experience : for the baſe 
peopte are learned in no leſſon, only with 
out differ ence of truth or falſhood ro flatter 
men in Authority, and with ſhouts and 
words of great rejoycing make ſhew of 
great affection. 

As overmuch halte is dangerous, fo too 
great delay oftentimes provech diſadvania- 
gious : for albeit conſultation ought ro 
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foregoe action, yet to diſpute leng and 1n 
the end reje& the advice of either fide, or 
take a middle courſe ( whith in caſes of 
doubt and danger 1s worſt) was ever ac- 
compted great diſcretian,. 

There 1s no courſe more comely, nor any 
reſolution fo well beſeeming a wiſe man, 
having made proof of his own vertue ( and 
fhnding 1n age no fortune due to ſuch effect) 
as to retire himſelt from the Court and com- 
pany, for ſo ſhall he ſhun the inconvenien- 
ces of contempt and the diſcommodity of 
travell ( 7ucunda ſeneftmri otta) yet true it 
is that whoſo hath lived a Prince or gover- 
ned as a publick perſon, cannot expe ſecu- 
rity ina private eſtate. 

Whenſoever danger dreweth near, and 
terror is at hand, all men look about, but 
none willingly adventure: For in ſuch caſes 
every man will give Council, but few will 
take parc of the peril. 

In Commonwealths where Sets or Par- 
tialities be, the Leader of any fide is able 
ro kindle Civil War , yet is he unable to 
moderate the Victory : For to ſtir up dif- 
ſentions and troubles, the worſt man moſt 
commonly bears the itroke z but peace and 


quietnels are not eitab}1ſhed but by men of | 


rare £iits and excellent vertue. 


Ic may feem itrange and contrary both to 
courteiie 
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courteſie and Chriſtian profeſſion, that 
menare far more mindful of injuries done 
unto them, then of benefits received by 
them. The reaſon thereof is, that Thank- 
fulneſs is accompted a burden, but Revenge 
is ſweet, and reckoned a great gain. 

Of reconciled toes, and ſuch as know 
that our harms were cauſed by their means, 
we oft-times expect favor, as perſwaded 
that new friendſhip will repair the loſs of 
old diſpleaſure : But the matter doth ſeldom 
ſo fall out , for the quality of mans nature 
is ever to hate thoſe whom he hath hurt, 
and love them whom he hath made behold- 
ing. Y mos leſerunt oderunt. T ac. 

To common perſons ang ſuch as are igno- 
rant in matters of State, every Taxation 
and Impolition ſeemeth heavy or ſuperflu- 
ous ; yet the wiſer fort know, that theend 
of all publick endeavor 1s to contirm people 
in Peace, and Peace cannot be maintained 
without arms; nor Arms without Pay, nor 
Pay without Impoſitions. 

As fortunate folk are envied, fo are the 
poor contemned , which rule reacheth alſo 
to Princes : The onelives in Plenty with 
War, the other in Poverty with Peace. For 
ſeldom is it ſeen, that thoſe people are aſ- 
{aulted where nothing is to be gained , and 
whoſe baſe Beings afford no other ſpoils 
then blood and beggery. Wiſe- 
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Wiſemen have obſerved that in matter of 
State, and the managing thereof, three 
things are eſpecially to be looked unto : 
The firſt is, Occaſion ; the ſecond, the in- 
tentions of other Men ; the third, our 
own AﬀeA4ion. For there is nothing that 
flippeth away fo ſoon as Occaſion; no- 
thing ſo difficult. as to judge what an other 


' man intendeth, nor any thing more no- 


cent then our own immoderate deſires, 

It hath been ever a courſe obſerved by 
wiſe Princes, but much more by Ariſtocra- 
ries and Popwlar Starter, againſt Force and 
Fury of the multitude, to defend themſelves 
with Silver and Gold. 

How much more it importeth all Princes 
eo lead a vertuous life, and give daily exam- 
ple of Piery and Juſtice, appears apparanthy 
in the proceedings of the Rowan Biſhops ; 
wha by the well-doing of ſome few of them 
atthe firſt, became preatly honored , bur 
afterwards they became contemprible: For 
the Reverence which men did bear tothe 
fnRity of their hves failing, it was impoſ 
ſible of ſo contrary Manners and Examples 
to look for like effects. | 

The ſucceſs of the War cheifly dependeth 
en the Reputation of the Prince, which de- 
cl1ning, the vertue alſo of the Soldiers fail- 
eth : Likewiſe the fidelity of the people 

decayeth, 
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decayeth, and their money to maintain the 
War, ceaſeth , contrariwiſe, the coura ge 
of the enemy 1s increaſed, they that ſtaod 
doubtful become reſolved, and every diffi- 
culty augmenteth. 

The Authority which Princes give, is 
chiefly in reſpe# of Wiſdom and Valor: 
Yer true it is, that for the moſt part, they 
accompt them the wiſeſt men that can beſt 
accommodate themſelves to their humor. 

The greateſt diſtreſs and difficulty which 
can come to any Army , doth proceed of 
theſe cauſes: Want of money, ſcarcity of 
victuals, hatred of people. diſcord of Cap- 
tains, diſobedience of Soldiers, and their 
flying to the enemy, either of neceſfity or 
freewil. 

A Prince or | Magiſtrate having 
long maintained the reputation of Wiſdom 
and Vercue, mult take heed that no raſh or 
dangerous reſolution do taint the Honor- 
able Fame of his former life:For to be tranſ- 
ported with anger againſt his own prohi, 
is lightneſs, and to eſteem ſmall dangers 
more then great, is want of judgment. 

A Prince or Perſon of great eſtate, muſt 
be wary not to inure the conceit of double- 
dealing : Yor little ſincerity and truſt 1s 
looked in his actions, of whom there is an 
opinion of craft and falſhood conceived 

Experience 
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Experience hath always proved , that 
whatſoever the moſt part of men deſire, 
rarely cometh to paſs : The reaſon hereof 
is, that the effects of Humane ations com- | 
monly depend on the will of a few, and 
their intentions ever differing from the 
greater number. the end and ſucceſs cannot 
be other then as pleaſeth the few that are 
to dire them. 

There is nothing more dangerous then to 
enterpriſe a War, or other ations of im- 
portance upon popular perſwaſion, for 
ſuch expectations are vain, and ſuch de- 
ſigns fallible: Allo the Fury of the multi. 
tude 1s great , when danger 1s little or far 
off, bur perils growing great and near, their 
courageth quaileth as t!1ey whoſe Patlions 
have no rule or me1ſure. 

It is ſtrange to ſee how apt men are to 
doubt diſpleaſure threatned by enemies, 
cheifly when they draw near ; for the peo- 
ple do naturally over-much fear dangers at 
hand, and eſteem leſs then 1s fit of things 
preſent : Alſo to make ſmall accomprt of | 
thoſe that are far from them, becauſe divers 
remedies may be hoped as well by time, as 
other accidents. 

The offenſive words or anſwers of indig- 
nation, proceeding from great Princes, 
ought never to admit diſpl:aſure into the . 
mindes 
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mindes of them againſt whom they are 
ſpoken: For having by Speech uttered a 
_ part of Choler the edge of their Deeds 


: becomes the calmer , and more eaſily ap- 


peaſed : Such 1s the condition of noble and 
generous Spirits. 

To judge right of other mens merit, 
ſeems of great difficulty ; for time and tryal 
is thereto required, alſo it is not ealie to 
anſwer the expectation of men , but oft- 
times inconſiderate,and not meaſured ih due 
proportion. 

Itis apart of great diſcretion to divide 
the ſeaſons of Aﬀairs and Vacations: For 
as it fitteth well a Prince or Perſon of Dig- 
nity 1n times of Audience and Judgment, to 
be grave, heedful, and auſtere : So thoſe 
Offices performed , all fhew of authority 
and ſad looks ought to be ſet apart, for 
by that means, neither courteous behavior 
ſhall detra& from the Reverence due to his 
place, nor ſeverity diminiſh the love which 
to his Behavior appertaineth. 

Magiſtrates mult look into all things, but 
not exact all things to rigor. Light taulcs 
may be pardoned, but great offences ſeverely 
correRed, yet not always proceeding to pus 
niſhing, bur oft contented with repentance. 
To be bitter in rebuking is alſo fit for a 
Magiſtrate , ſhewing bimſelf ſowre » the 
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bad, and ſweet to the good ; framing both 
Countenance and Condition according to 
the merit of men; and be perſwaded that 
it is more honeſt to offend, then to hate. 

Soldiers muſt be encouraged in all For- 
tunes to ſtand reſolved, and not to be dant- 
ed with any paſſed miſadventure ; ever at- 
tending a time and opportunity of revenge ; 
which commonly cometh to paſswhere mens 
mirides are united : For common danger 
muſt be repelled with union and concord. 

Among other reaſons wherewith Soldi- 
ers are encouraged, Neceſlity and Diſtreſs 
doth oft inforce them: For as men of ver- 
tue perform the ations of Arms for Honor, 
ſo the coward inult do them for his ſecurity. 

All Enterpriſes attempred by Arms, are 
honorable ; but thoſe that are done in 
Countreys remote, are more praiſable : For 
the leſs they be in knowledge, the greater 
is the glory to atchieve them, 

To be truly and faithfully loved,is a thing 
greatly to be deſired ; for Terror and Fear 
are weak works of Aﬀettion: For they be- 
ing taken away, he that ceaſcth to fear, will 
ſoon begin to hate; and as they that by 
force are kept under, obey with ill wiit, fo 
they that govern without Line juſtly, rule 
againſt Right, 

Some men either deſerving to be —_— 
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ed of excellent wiſdom, or ſingular in that 
$kill whereof they make proteſlion, do or- 
dinarily love the proceedings of others, 
taking that advantape of their ill ſucceſs ; 
yet ſure it is, that Diſaſter and unhappy E- 
vent of ſome Actions, proceed not of dil- 
order, nor Humane imperte&ion, but from 
a certain fatal Fury, which neither Council 
gor Conſtancy of Men can withſtand. 

Iris a matter of much difficulty, or ra- 
ther impoſlible for any Prince to maintain 
the Law,Civil or Military without ſeverity : 
For where men hope to be ealily pardoned, 
there are they apt to offend. Contrarily 
where mens actions are preciſely trted , 
there do they live in over great aw, and 
Hatred doth always accompany ſuch Seve- 
rity. The beſt courſe therefore is to puniſh 
offences ſeverely, and reward vertuous Me- 
rits liberally , ſo ſhall Fear be converted to 
reverend reſpet, and none have cauſe to 
complain: For as it hes in each mans power 
to ſhun offending, 1o is itin their power alſo 
to deſerve well, and merit reward. 

Whoſoever after mature deliberation, 
hath reſolved what courſe to hold in the 
Action he hath in hand, mult not after re- 
pent or fear any difficulty:For ſuch thoughts 
would break r & vigor of the Minde, and 
unpeach the proceedings of that which was 

reſolved. 
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reſolved. And albeit ſome ditferences do 
happily ariſe, yet mult he believe that every 
other courſe would have been accompanied 
with the ſame or greater impediments. 

Yong men tor the warmneſs of their 
Blood, and tor not having betore-time been 
deceived by Fortune, more willingly enter- 
priſe Actions rather honorable then ſevere, 
But old men as well for that their heat is 
cooled, as alſo for having attempted many 
things in vain, make choice of Enterpriſes 
ſevere rather then thoſe that are followed 
with Fame and Glory. 

The greatneſs of one Prince isnothing 
elſe bur the ruine and diltrels of another : 
Likewiſe his {trength is the weakneſs and 
oppreflion of others. 

Some Conquelts are of ſuch quality, as 
albeit a victorious Captain merit triumphal 
Honor; yet a modelt retufa} becomes his 
greater glory. 

The Dignity of Magiſtrates is not aſſured 
without Arms ; for when Obedience tatl- 
eth, no other means 1s le!t to continue a 
people united, 

As willing Obedience in SubjeRs is the 
Princes i{trength, fo 1s the ſame their own 
ſecurity : For as by the Princes Authority 
the people are governed, fo by their conſent 
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Three things mencovet with immoderate 
deſire, Lands, Riches, and Honors; but as 
ſeldom they compals their full content, fo 
are they for the moſt part to endure a de- 
{tiny far other then they wiſhed. 

Strange it 1s, yet by experience proved 
true, that in time of danger, Fortune or 
(rather Deſtiny) ſo much amazeth the judg- 
ment of wiſe men, as ſe|dom they conceive 
what reſolution is beſt to be taken. 

No great Free-City can long continue 
quiet, unleſs the ſame be uſed to foreign 
aſſaults: For wanting foes without, ſome 
inward enmity will ariſe, not unlike to 
ſtrange bodies of men, which being ſecure 
from external injury, are nevertheleſs by 
their own poiſe oppreſſed. 

As every Pilot of ordinary skill knoweth 
in calmandquiet Seas to dire the courſe 
of his Ship, ſo every Governor of capacity 
doth under{tand how the affairs of State are 
in peaceable times to be handled : But when 
Tempelts are, and Subjects bent to Sedition , 
the one requires an excellent Sailer , the 
Other the aid of ſome excellent Wiſdom. 

It oft happens, that publick Duty is op- 
poſite to private Friendſhjp, fo as we arc 
either forced ro omit the Offices due to our 
Countrey, or draw our dearelt friends into 
danger : In which caſe we are to prefer 

L publick 
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publick reſpe&, before particular Obliga- 
tion. 

The nature of baſe people is ſuch , as 
either they obey ſlaviſhly, or command in- 

bery being the mark where- 
at they aim, is by them of chat _ : 
neither moderately detired , nor diſcreet- 
ly continued ; and always there are ſome 
ſeditious Leaders to be found, who of diſ- 
order are inclined to kindle the ire and of- 
fence of ignorant people. Dax rebus mots, 
facile inveritar. Salnſt. 

Experience hath oft proved, that Men in 
beſt Fortune, and ſuch as eſteem themſelves 
moſt ſecure, even then fall ſooneſt into dif- 
adventure, becauſe thoſe dangers unfeared 
be as it were contemned , and not re- 
garded. 

To enter needleſs dangers, was ever ac- 
counted Madneſs, yet in times of extream 
peril and apparent diſtreſs,bold and hazard- 
ous attempts are greateſt ſecurity. 

The diyers Adventures which happen to 
men, may well inform that much better it 
is, cheifly in Arms, to be governed by Rea- 
ſon then by Fortune. 

A certain Peace is ever accounted better 
ſecurity then Victory hoped or expected. 
AAtelior tmtiorque certa pax quam ſperara 
vittarias Liv. , 
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If to our Proſperity God were pleaſed 
to add the Grace of Wiſdom, we ſhould 
thereby judge not onely of what is paſt, 
bur alſo of all that can ſucceed hereafter. 

Rarely or never can we conſider truly of 
worldly proceedings, unleſs firſt we have 
felt the deceits of Fortune. Diſcord or 
Diſſention in any State or City, offers op- 
portunity to ſuch men as are ambitious to 
work their will : For the hamor of Sects 
and Parrtialities is ſuch asthe weaker Facti- 
on doth ever chuſe rather to call for aid of 
ſtrangers, then yield to the Dominion of an 
adverſe party. 

Ancient Cuſtoms may not violently and 
ſuddenly be taken away. Fortune which 
altereth all rhings, will by little and little 
wear them out of uſe. 

To be oft in fight, and converſe much wich 
men, breedeth a kinde of Satiety ; there- 
fore it behoveth perſons of great eſtate and 
Authority to be retired , leſt over-much 
familiarity ſhould detract from the reve- 
rence due to honorable Eſtate. 

The natures of men not content to live 
according to their Fortune and Birth, are 
of all others moſt prone to Envy, becauſe 
they hate the vertue and welfare of all ſuch 
asare ineſtimation above them. 

Great heed is to be taken,that no Citizen 
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or Subje&t, be ſuffered to aſpire to ſuch 
greatneſs, as cannot be forced to obey the 
Laws; and no order there is of more ne- 
cellicy, then that every man of what quality 
ſoever, may be without reſpe& accuſed and 
judged. 

for conſervation of particular Greatneſs 
and Dignity, there is nothing more noble 
and glorious, then co have felt the force of 
every Fortune. 

It is the quality of wiſe men onely,. to 
know how to uſe Proſperity, and never to 
truſt roo much to the favors of preſent 
Happineſs. A man well adviſed in his Profſ- 
perity, beareth not himſelf towards others 
either proud or violent; nor muſt he be- 
lieve in his own preſent felicity, for the Day 
knows not what the Night bringeth : He 
onely isto be reputed a man, whoſe minde 
cannot be puft up by proſperity, nor deje- 
ed by any adverle Fortune. 

Men of Cholerick humor - are eafily 
moved with inſolent Speeches, but wiſe men 
laugh chem to ſcorn. 

the way whereby a Prince eſchues the 
hate of Subjects, is, not to take from them 
their Lands or Goods, yet albeit the blood 
of ſome tew be tainred , unleſs the ſame be 

accompanied with Confiſcation (which 4 
Prince 1s rarely torced to uſe ) it feldom 
caulech him to becume odious. 
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A Rule moſt certain it is, that he who 
commands. any thing unpleaſing, muſt by 
ſevere means cauſe it to be obſerved; and 
who deſireth to be obeyed, mult know how 
to command : And he onely knows how to 
command, that doth compare his own force 
with thoſe that are to obey ; wherein tind- 
ing a proportion, then he may boldly pro- 
ceed, otherwiſe forbear. 

In Actions of difficulty great courage is 
to be uſed, and who ſo compaſleth any + oh 
by viotence, cannot maintain it by mildneſs, 
nor command by affability : He therefore 
that is of nature ſoft, ſhould do belt to re- 
frain all extraordinary- commands, and in 
matters ordinary imploy the vertue of his 
milde ſpirit, becauſe ordinary puniſhments 
are not imputed to the Prince or his Magi- 
ſtrates, but tothe Laws and Ordinances of 
State. 

When Neceſlity preſſeth, deſperation is 
deemed Wiſdom, and generous mindes do 
not accompt of danger, becauſe thoſe at- 
tempts which begin with peri], do for the 
molt part end with glory. 

He chat endeavors to be good among 
many that are evil, or will uphold that 
which thoſe labor to pull down . of Force 
worketh his own undoing. All Common- 
wealths alter from order to diſorder, from 
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diſorder to order again; for Nature having 
made all worldly things variable, fo ſoon as 
they have attained their utmoſt perfe&tion 
and height, they mult deſcend , fo from 
good they fall back toevil, and from evil 
they return to good. War bepgets quiet, 
quiet idleneſs , idleneſs diſorder, diſorder 
ruine, likewiſe ruine order, order vertue, 
vertue glory and good fortune, 

Wiſe men have obſerved. that Arms were 
before Learning, and Captains before Philo- 
ſophers;, for good and well regulated Ar- 
mies having gained victory, eſtabliſhed reſt 
and ſecurity, whereof the Study of Letters 
and Liberal Sciences enſued, 

That Country deſerveth to be loved of all 
men, which loves all men indifferently, and 
not that Countrey which reſpeRing the 
beſt part, advanceth a few : No man there- 
fore is to be blamed, if for ſuch cauſe he 
deſire rather to abandon then embrace his 
Countrey. 

Commonwealchs are Bodies mixt, yet 
have they of Bodies ſimple ſome reſem- 
blance: And as in theſe, many infirmities 
grow, which without violent Medicines can- 
not be cured; fo in the other many mif- 
chiefs ariſe, which a goed and godly Pati- 
ent ſhould offend to leave uncured, though 
therein he uſe both force and fire. 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe Wars be molt juſt which are moſt 
neceſſary ; and thoſe Arms are molt merci- 
ful where no hope of help remains buc in 
them onely. 


In Actions which promiſe either publick - 


lory, or private honor , men may be rea- 
onably perſwaded to adventure life and 
living, becauſe great hope there is to die 
with Reputation, or hive to recover that 
Peace which War hath conſumed : But 
where men are no lefs oppreſſed by info- 
lency of Commanders, then by inſolency 
of Foes,there is the calamity doubled,and of 
rwo evilsthe danger of War ſezineth leaſt , 
for that hath end, the other is intinite. 

Who fo perſwades himſelf co be no leſs 
eſteemed in evil then good Foriune, 1s de- 
ceived : For promiſes made, during dittreſs, 
are rarely performed, unleſs the ſame necel. 
ſity continue. 

The intent of every Prince, or other 
State that makes War, 1s to inrich himſelf, 
and impoveriſh the enemy ; Neither 1s 
Victory for other occaſions ſought, nor the 
poſſeſſions of the enemy to other end deltr'd, 
then to make themſelves mighty, and cheir 
enemy weak. It follows then, that ſo oft as 
the viRory impoveriſhes them, or the gains 
weaken them, either they paſs or come ſhorc 
of that mark whereat the War was aimed. 
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Ancient and wel-governed Common- 
wealths were wont by their Conqueſts to fill 
the Treaſuries with Gold and Silver, to give 
reward to Soldiers, to ſpare the people from 
Tributes, to make Trimphs and Publick 
Feaſts : Bur in later times the Wars have 
uſed, firſt, ro conſume the Treaſure , and 
after impoveriſh the people without aſſu- 
ring them from their enemies. 

A Prince or State that leaves promiſes 
unperformed, by reaſon of unexpected im- 
pediments, and for no ill intent, ought not 
ro be blamed: Neither are ſuch accidents 
any juſt cauſe or colour why friends ſhould 
abandon their confederates. 

Where Magiſtrates govern juſtly , Sub- 
jets obey dutifully , where private perſons 
grow rich, and Princes enlarge their Em- 
pire; there is the Commonwealth bleſſed, 
and the people fortunate. 
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CH AP, XXVI. 


Maximes of State , or Prudential 
grounds and Polemical Precepts , 
concerning all Eſtates, and forms 
of Policie in times of Peace or War, 
ec, confirmed by ſeleft Narations, 
and Hiſtorical Parallels, 


LL Cities and Towns of State are 

byi1ded either by people dwelling in 
or about the place where they are builded, 
or elſe they are made by ſtrangers: Of the 
firſt are Athens and Jenice, of the other 
A'exanaria and Florence. 

The fortune of every City builded, and 
vertue of the builder, appeareth by choice 
of the place, and quality of Laws : for as 
fertile places occaſion men to be ſlothfull, 
unleſs by good laws they be forced to labor, 
fo barrenneſs compells them to induſtry ; 
which reaſon induceth wiſe men to plant 
habications in either : Examples of the firſt 
are Ferrara and Rome, Of the lecond Karuſs 
and Genoa. 

All Laws whereby Commonwealths are 
governed were either made by ſome one ex- 
cellent 
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cellent man, and at an inſtant ; or elſe they 
were ordained at ſundry times according 
to ſuch accidents as befel. Example the laws 
of Sparta made at the beginning Lycurgs:, 
the laws of Ree at ſundry times. 

The government of every City in time 
becomes corrupt , Principality changeth in- 
to Tyranny : the Optimacy is made the go- 
vernment of the people ;, and the Popular 
eſtate turns to licentious diſorder ; which 
inſtability or alteration moved ſome Law- 
makers to take order that in the government 
of their City there ſhould be a mixture. of 
all three,and was the cauſe that the policy 
of Sparta continued +00 years, when the 
popular State of Aches endured not one 
hundred. Example, thE laws of Sp.rra 
made by Lycargus, and the Laws of Athens 
by Selon, | 

Wholo taketh in hand to frame any State 
or government,ought to preſuppoſe that all 
men are evil, and at occa({.;ons will ſhew 
themſe!ves fo ro be. 'Example, the envy of the 
people of Rowe to the Nobles, and their In- 
folency towards them appearcd not fo long 
as the Kings governd , but the Tarqnins 
being baniſhed, opportunity was thereby of- 
ferd that the maliceof the one and the 0- 
ther becaine diſcovered. 


The divers honors of the Nobility and 
people 
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people, the one deliring to command, the 
other not to obey, are the cauſe of conti- 
nual troubles, unleſs ſome third mean there 
be of more authority then either , to bridle 
the force of both. Example, The Kings in 
Romeexpulled, forthwith aroſe much mutiny, 
and could not be ſuppreſt till the 7-ibunm 
Plebiz were created , whoſe authority 


; wrought the ſame effet which the Kings 
| had done. 


? 


' 


\ 
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Some States endeavor to enlarge their 
dominions, and ſome others labour only 


| to maintain that eſtate they antienily pot- 


ſeſt. Example of the firſt was the City of 
Rome, of the ſecond Sparta. 

All States deliring to live at liberty, 
think fit that every man ſhould be permitted 
to accule any Citizen that offendeth, which 
manner of proceeding works two excellent 
effets : Firit that the people ſhould nor 
dare for tear of accuiing to attempt ought 
againſt the State ; or if they do. they ſhall 
de preſently and without reſpe& puniſhed. 
Secondly by liberty of accuſing, every man 
bath meanesto utter the offence wherewith 
he can charge others,which he could not,un- 
leſs it were lawfull to take ſuch an ordinary 
courſe, and conſequently be driven to ways 
extraordinary, particular revenge , or cal- 
login forreign forces. Example, y—_— 

an 
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and Appins, (laudins at Reme, Lucannone at 
Chinſ, Franciſco Valers 1n Florence. 

As accuſations are in every State neceſſa. 
ry, ſoſlanders are dangerous, and worthy 
of puniſhment ; the difference betwixt ac- 

cuſations and ſlanders, is, that the one is 
publickly performed before Magiſtrates, 
with good proofs and Witneſſes to maintain 
the truth of che accuſation, but flanders are 
as well publickly performed as diſperſed in 
ſecret and places of repair without Wit- 
neſs and Jultihcation, ſoas every man may 
be ſlandered, but tew are orderly accuſed, 
Example, eArpius C lanains accuſed by I. 
Virginize 3 Farina Camillus, (landered by 
AManlins C apitoliuns. 

The only meanes to ſuppreſs Slander is, 
tc give authority to ſome perſons of repute 
to compet every flanderer to become an ac- 
cnſerg and if the accuſation prove true, 
then to reward the accuſer, or at leaſt not 
ro puniſh him. Example Marnlrw the (lan- 
derer of Camil/zs for his untrue information 
puniſhed. 

Arule moſt certain and aſſured it is, that 
every Kingdom and State at the firſt well 
framed. or afcer well intormed, doth take 
the perfe&ion thereof from the wiſdom of 
ſome excellent man, who ought not/tobe 


blind though in a matter of great moment 
he 
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he happily uſeth ſome extraordinary vio- 
lenc or proceedings; for he that employeth 
force to mend and not to mar,deſerves com- 
mendation, Example, Remulms, Lycurgua, 
Cleomentes. 

There lives no man ſo ſimple or wiſe, fo 
wicked or well diſpoſed, but prefers thoſe 
perſons that are praiſable, before thoſe that 
are blamable : notwithſtanding for that well 
near all men are beguiled in diſcerning what 
indeed is good, deeming that honorable 
which in truth is otherwiſe , they ſuffer 
themſelves either willingly or ignorantly to 
be carried into a courſe which merrits ra- 
ther infamy then commendation. Example, 
every man wiſheth himſelf Timoleor or a- 
geſilaw, rather then Diony firs or Phalars , 
rathera 71 Or Trajar, then Caligula Or 
Vitelitus. 

Who reads Hiſtories treating of great 
Actions ſhall perccive that good Princes 
indeed are more ſecure and better deten- 
ded by the love of the People, and Fidelity 
of Counſellers, then were they that enter- 
tained many Legions and Men of War. 
Example, of all thoſe Fmperors which 
raigned after Ce/ar untill Afaximixus the 
greareſt number were for their vices taken 
and lain, only Galba and Pertinax excep- 
ted who were good Emperors. 

A 
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A Prince of great knowledge both in 
Armes and Wiſdom ſo firmly ſerleth the 
foundation of Government, as albeit his 
ſucceſſor be of the lets vercue, yer may he 
be maintained even by che memory ot his 
predeceſſor : but it ir happen that the 
third Prince prove not more like the firſt 
then the ſecond, then all that is paſt goeth 
to ruine. Example, The Martial Yalor 
of Romulus was the cauſe that Nama might 
governe fafely in peace : which 7#1/ could 
not have done, had he bin unlike to Rowar- 
las ; nor ſhould Bajazert Emperor of 7 ark y 
have enjoyed the ſtate of his Father Mabe 
met and left the ſame to his poſterity, if 
Selim his ſon had not been more like to his 
Grandfather then to Bajazer his Father. 

The ſucceſſion of two excellent Princes, 
cheifly if they be of long life, works won- 
drous effects : rhe like is feen in Optimacies 
or Popuhar States, where the Governors 
ſucceſſively ele&ted be men »f great vertue 
and underſtanding. Example, The firſt ap- 
peared in Philip of AMacedin, and Alex- 
a»der his Son, rhe ſecond in the Conſuls of 
Rome. 

In every State where Soldiers are not, 
the fault thereof proceeds from the Gover- 
nors. Wiſe Princes were therefore wont 
even intimes of Peace to cauſe warlick ex- 
erciſes 
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erciſes to be uſed , for without them the 
moſt warlick nations become not only ig- 
norant 1n Martial knowledge, but alſo + 4 
minate. Example, ”e/-pidas + Epamin#4as 
inT heber, and King T «ullus in Rome as well 
in peaceable as troubleſome times uſed ex- 
erciſe of Armes 

No Prince or State well adviſed, hazards 
his whole eſtate upon the valor of ſome few 
perſons, nor ought to ſtrength of ſtraight 
places where whe Enemy is to paſs. Exam- 
ple, T«/ly King of Rome, & Merins King of 
Albi, condiſcended that three of their No- 
bility for either ſide choſen ſhould enter 
Combarte, and that Nation which were 
victorious ſhould command the other. 
Francs theFrench King going to recover 
Lombardy, was by the Switzeys attended 
into two or three places in the Mountains, 
hoping there to repulſe him, but the Kin 
taking another way, paſſed ſecurely pas 
prevaild. 

Every State well governed doth rewart 
men of good merit, and punifh all offenders , 
and if any perſon of good deſert ſhall wil- 
fully be a delinquent, the ſame man ought 
notwithitanding his former ſervice, be pu- 
mſht, Example, The ſame Horatis that in 
Combat gained the vi4ory againſt the 
4lbani, having inſolently flain his own 
liſter, 
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ſiſter, was notwithſtanding his egregious 
AR and the freſh memory thereof, called 
into triall of his life, and with great diff- 
culty obtained pardon: and Manlins who 
had with great glory ſaved the Capitol, 
for moving ſedition in Rome, was after from 
the ſame caſt down headlong, 

Every wiſe man having performed any 
great ſervice to his Prince or Country, 
ought to be content with ſuch recompence 
as it ſhall pleaſethe Prince or Country to 
beſtow : meaſuring the ſame according 
to the Power of the giver, and not the 
merit of him that receiveth. Example, 
Horatins Cocles for having loſt his hand in 
defence of the bridge of Reme, 'and Xntins 
Scevolaſuffering his hand te be burnt for 
his attempt to kill King Por/enng, were re- 
warded with a ſmall portionof Land, and 
AAanlins that defended the Capirob from 
the Galleys, had no greater reward then a 
little meaſure of meale. 

Ingratitnde is a - vice ſo natural and 
Common, as not only private perſons, but 
Princes and States alſo either through co- 
vetouſnes or ſuſpition are therewith, infeR- 
ed. Example, Yeſpafian proclamed Empe- 
ror, was chiefly aided by A«tonins Pris 
mus, and by ms helpe prevailed againſt Y+- 
Fellius,im reward of which ſervice YVeſpaſian 
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removed him from the command of his Ar- 
my and gave that hogor to Mutianm. Con 
ſalve Ferranoe having taken the Kingdom 
of Naples from the Freach, was firit re- 
mov'd from his Command of the Caſtles and 
Soldiers, and inthe end brought into Spain 
where in diſgrace he ended his life Co{/ars- 
»us Tarquinizs Who with the aide of Brat xs 
ſuppreſſed the Targuins of Rome, and with 
him P#b.Yaleriuzs were baniſhrt for no other 
cauſe but for being of the name of T args», 
theother becauſe he built a houſe upon 
mount Ceo, | 
All Errors that great Captains commir, 
are either wilfull or ignorant, rowards the 
one and the other of which offenders to uſe 
creater lenty then the quality of their offen-. 
ces deſerves, ſeemeth neceſſary : for men of 
honor ſuffer nought by the infamy which 
evill ſervice doth bring. It is alfo- to be 
conſidered that a great Captain being cwy- 
bred with many cares, cannot proceed in 
his ations couragioully if he {tand in daily 
doubt to be puniſht for every error thac 
hapneth. Example, Sergizs and Vs giniu 
were before Vis, the one part of the 
Army on the one jide ofthe City, the other 
not far from the place. Sergizs being aſſavl- 
ted by the Fali/ci was not aided by Yergin- 
, neither would he require his help, fuch 
M wag 
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was the envy the one bare to the other , 
and conſequently their offence is wilful and 
worthy of capital puniſhment, Likewiſe 
when Yarre by his ignorance, received an 
overthrow by Hannibal at Canre, he was 
nevertheleſs pardoned and hogorably wel. 
comed home by the whole Senate. 

Whenſoever an inconvenience ariſeth 
within or without the State, it ſeems a re- 
ſolution more ſure to diſſemble the knowing 
thereof, then to ſeek by ſudden violence to 
ſuppreſs it. Example, Coſme de Medices 
having gained extraordinary reputationin 
Flrexce,che Citizens imagined, that to ſuffer 
the ſame to increaſe, was dangerous, and 
therefore they baniſhed him : Which ex. 
tream proceeding, ſo offended the friends 
of Coſme, being the ſtronger, as they forced 
the Citizens to revoke him, and make him 
Prince of that City. The like hapned in 
Rome, where Ceſar for his vertue, much 
admired and followed, became afterwards 
to be feared ; and they that feared, not cor- 
ſidering their force to be inferior to the 

wer of (e/ar, endeavoring to, oppreſs 

im, were the occaſion of his greater 
Slory. 

In every Republick, an exceſſive Autho+ 
rity given to 2ne or two perſons for long 
time, proveth dangerous, cheifly _ the 
; | me 
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ſame is not reſtrained. Example, The Dis- 
corſhip given to Ceſar for life, was an oc- 
caſion to oppreſs the Liberties of che R;- 
mens. The ſame effeRt was before that time 
like to foſlow the Decemvirarte, by ſuffering 
eAppics Clanding tO prolong the time of his 
Digmty. 

The Ambition of Men is ſuch, as rarely 
they will obey when formerly they have 
commanded; neither do they willingly ac- 
cept of mean Office, having before fate in 
higher place : Yet the Citizens of well. 
governed States, did not refuſe as well to 
obey as command. Example, The victory 
the Romans obtained againit the Veienrs, ©. 
Fabims was lain, baving the year before 
been Conſul: Nevertheleſs he then ſerved 
in meaner place under C. Manlinus, and 
Af. Fabius his own Brother then Cone 
ſul. 

There is nothing more ſtrange, yer by 
experience proved true, That men inad- 
verſe Fortune be much grieved, andin pro- 
ſperity alſo diſcontented , which is the 
reaſon , that not being forced to fight for 
neceſſity , they will nevertheleſs contend 
for Ambition; and that humor doth as well 
poſſeſs thoſe that live alofc, agorhers whom 
Fortune holdeth down.Example, The people 
of Rowe having by the Authority ofthe 7r- 
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bunes obtained to make themſelves ſecure 
from oppreſlion of the Nobility, forthwith 
required, hat the Honor and Office of State 
might be alſo imparted unto them. The 
like Ambition moved them to have their 
part of Lands by force of Lex Agragia, 
which was at laſt the overthrow of the Ro- 
man liberty. 

It ſeemeth that people diſpleaſed with 
ſome Innovations hapned in the State, do 
ſometime without juſt Reaſons complain of 
thoſe that govern: Not unlike to afick man 
who deemeth that the Phyſician, not the 
Fever, is the cauſe of his grief. Example, 
The people of Rowe were perſwaded that 
the Ambition of Conſuls was the cauſe of 
continual War, therefore required that no- 
more Conſuls ſhould be ; yet werethey con- 
rent that certain, Tri>«nes ſhould command 
with like Authority, ſo was nothing altered 
in the Government but the Governors title, 
which alone did content them. 

Nothing can corrupt and alter the nature 
of man ſo much, or ſo ſoon as the immo- 
deratedefire of Honor ; in ſo much as men 
of honelt mindes. and vertuous inclinations 
are ſometimes by Ambition, drawn to abule 
that 09 they are inclined. 
Example, «Appins Claudins having lived 
long an enemy to the Multitude, hoping by 

their 
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their aid to.continue his Authority of the 
Decemviri in Rome , became their Friend, 
and disfavored the factions of great men. 
Likewiſe 9. Fabius a man of ſingular ver- 
te, being alſo called to that dignity by 
Appima ſelf, adulterated his nature and be- 
came like unto him. 

Seldom or never 1s any people diſcontent- 
ed without juſt cauſe, yer if happily they 
be asked whereof their offence proceedeth, 
many times for want of ſome tit man to 
pronounce their grief, they ftand (ilent. 
Example, The Reman: at the death of Y'1r- 
ginia, were gathered together armed upon 
Mount $acro.and being asked by the Senate, 
for what cauſe they ſo did > no anſwer was 


made, until Y'irgizio Father of the Virgin 


had procured, that twenty of the Tribunes 
might be made to be as head of che p:ople, 
and confer with the Senate, | 
A great Folly or rather meer Madneſs it 
ſeemeth co deſire any thing, and tell before- 
hand that the end and purpoſe of the de- 
ſirgisevil; for thereby he ſheweth reaſon 
why it ought not to be granted. Example, 
The Romans required of the Senate that 
Appius and the relt of the Decemvirs ſhould 
be delivered into their hands, being deter- 
mined to burn them all alive. 
The firſt part of their reque': ſeemed 
M 3 reaſonable, 
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reaſonable, but the end thereof unreaſon- 
able. . 

A courſe very dangerous it is in all States, 
by continual _— and puniſhing, to 
hold the Subje&t in doubt and daily fear : 
For he that ſtands always looking for ſome 
trouble, becometh careleſs and apt to at- 
tempt innovation. Example, The Decemvirs 
being oppreſt, the Tribunes authoriſed in 
their place, endeavored.daily to call in 
queſtion the moſt part of the Decemvir:s, 
and many other Citizens alſo, whereof 
great inconveniences aroſe, and much dan- 
ger would haveenſued, had not a Decree 
propounded by Af. Duiltics been made, 
thac for one year no Reman Citizen ſhould 
be accuſec. 

Strange it is toſee how men in __ 
their own ſecurity , lay the injuries whic 
they fear uron other men; as though it 
were neceſſary . either to offend or be of- 
fended. Example, The R:mars among them- 
feives,united and itrong, always encleavored 
to offend the Nobles ; and the Nobles like- 
wiſe being perſwaded they were ſtrong, 
labored to oppreſs the people : Which hu- 
_ were the cauſe of continual trou- 

les. 

To make eſtimation and choice of men 
fit to govern, the beſt courſe is to conſider 
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in particular z otherwiſe it might be ima- 
gined, that among the Multitude or meaner 
people, they being the greateſt number, 
might be found ſome perſons of more per- 
fetion, Example, The people of Rome de- 
firing that the Conſulſhip might be given 
among them as men of moſt merit, did by 
all means endeavor to obtain that honor ; 
bur being come to ele&tion, and every mars 
vertue particularly conſidered, there could 
not be among the Multitude onely one 
found fit for ſo great a place; and there- 
fore the people themſelves conſenced , 
that the dignity ſhould ſtill remain as it 
Was. 

To perſwade a Multitude to any enter- 
priſe, 1s eaſie, if that which isperſwaded, 
doth promiſe either profit or honor , yer 
oft under that external apparence lies hid 


loſs or diſadvantage. Example, The Romans 


perſwading themſelves that the flow pro- 
ceeding of Fabixs Maximum in the War, 
was both chargable and cowardly,required, 
That the General of the Horſe might direR 
the War , which courſe had ruined Rome, 
if the wiſdom of Fabius had not been. 
Likewife when Hannibal had divers years 
raigned in [taly, one M. (erteniue Penula, 
a man of baſe birth, yet a Soldier of ſome 
repute, undertook that if he with ſuch Vo- 
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luntters as would follow him,might have au- 
thority to tight, he would within few days 
deliver Hannibal either alive or dead: Which 
offer was by the Senate accounted rafh, yet 
for fear to offend the people, granted, 
and Pexnla with his Soldiers was cut in 
P1eces. 

To appeaſe a Mutiny or Tumult in any 
Camp or City , there is no means more 
ſpeedy or ſucceſsful, then if ſome perſon of 
great quality and reſpe&t , preſent himſelf 
tothe people, and by his wiſdom lay before 
them the damage of their Diſcords, per- 
ſwading ther? ro Peace and Patience. Ex- 
ample, The faction of the Frateſchi and Av- 
ratiati in Florence; the one ready to aſſault 
the other. Franciſco Soderins Biſhop of 
V:terra in his Epiſcopal Habit, went be- 
tween the parties and appeaſed them : Allo 
Count Egremont by the Authority of his 
wiſdom and preſence, ſuppreſt a great mu- 
tiny in Axztwerp, between the Martinilts and 
Papilts. 

A people corrupted, do rarely or never 
obſerve any Order or Ordinance, unleſs by 
force of ſome Princes power they be therc- 
to inforced ,, but where the Multitude is 8n- 
corrupt and religious, all things are dong 
jaſtly, and without compulſion. Example, 
Camilus at the vitory againſt the Urients, 
vowed 
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vowed that the tenth part of the pillage 
ſhould be offered to eApolio ; bur the Senate 
ſuppoſing that the people would not conſent 
to ſo great a Contribution, {tudied to dif- 
pence with that vow, and to pleaſe Ap:/i 
and the people alſo by ſome other means : 
Whereat the people ſhewed themſelves 
openly offended, and willingly gave no leſs 
then the ſum formerly decreed. When the 
tree-Cities of Germany are occaiioned to 
make money for any Publick Service, -the 
Magiſtrates impoſe One or two in the hun- 
dred on every City, which done, everyone 
is {worn to lay down ſo much ny. his own 
Conſcience he isable; and he with his own 
hand, no other witneſs being preſent, calt- 
eth the money into a Coffer prepared for 
the purpoſe; which he would not, if . his 
own Conſcience did not inforce him. 

When any extraordinary occaſion haps 
pens toa City or Province, ſome prodigi- 
ous Voice is heard, or ſome marvellous 
{ights are ſeen. Before T. Gracchus General 
ot the Reman Army was betraid by F/2vs- 
ts Lacanus, the ArnFpices diſcovered two 
Serpents eating the Entrails of the Bealts 
lacriticed ; which done, they vaniſhed : 
which vition as they divined prognoſticated 
the Generals death: Likewiſe F. Savanar 
rla fbretold the coming of King _ 
the 
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the Eight into Jraly : And Af. Sediginu 
when the Gells firſt came towards Rowe, 
informed the Senate he heard a voice much 
louder then any mans, crying aloud, Gafs 
veniunt. 

The multitude of baſe people is naturally 
audacious and apt to innovation ; yet un- 
leſs they be directed by ſome perſons of Re- 
patation and Wiſdom, rarely do they joyn 
in any actian of great import. Example, 
The Romans when their City was taken and 
ſackt by the Gas. went to Yeio with deter- 
mination to dwell there : The Senate in- 
formed thereof, commanded that upon 
great pain, every Citizen ſhould return to 
Rome , whereat the people at firſt mocked , 
but when every man particularly within 
himſelf conſidered his own peril , all in 

eneral determined co obey the Magi- 
tes. | 

Tn the employment of Men for Service, 
neither Ape nor Fortune ought ſo much to 
be regarded as Vertue , for yong men ha- 
ving made tryal of their valor, ſoon become 
aged , and thereby either unapt or unable 
to ſerve: Therefore well-poverned Com- 
monwealths, preferred Military Vertue be- 
fore any other reſpet Example, Yalerins 
Corvixuw with others made Conſul the 
Three and twentieth year of his age, 
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and Pompey triumphed in his youth. 

No wiſe or well adviſed Prince or other 
State will undertake without exceſſive For- 
ces to invade th.e Dominions of any other 
Prince, unleſs he aſſure himſelf of ſome 
Friends there to bea Mean, and as it were 
a Gate to prepare his paſſage. Example, 
The Romars by aid of the Sagzxtines en 
tred Spain ,” the L/Erols called chem into 
Greece, the Hediai into France : Likewiſe 
the Paleslogi incited the 7 wrk to come into 
Thrace; and Ladevicw Sforz.e occalioned 
Charls the French King to come into 
Ita 

A Republick deſirous to extend the 
bounds thereof, mult endeavor to be fully 
furniſhed with Inhabitants, which may de 
done both by Love and Force : Love is 
gained by ſuffering Nrangers to inhabic the 
City ſecurely, and Force compels people 
to come thither, when other Cities and 
Towns near at hand be demoliſhed or de. 
faced : And impotlible it is without this 
order of proceeding, to enlarge any City 
or make the ſame of greater power. Ex- 
ample, The Romans to erlarge their City 
demoliſhed A/ba, and many other Towns, 
and therewith alſo entertained all ſtrangers 
courteouſly : So as Rowe grew to ſuch great- 
neſs , that the City onely could arm Six 

| | hundred 
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hundred and forty thouſand men , but 
Sparta Or Athens could never exceed Twen- 
ty thouſand, for that Lycarguu had inhibit- 
ed the acceſs of {trangers. 

A Commonwealth that conſumes more 
Treaſure in the War, then it profits in 
Victory, ſeems to have rather hindred then 
honored or inriched the State. A wile 


Captain therefore in his ations, ought as . 


well to proht the Republick, as to gain to 
himſelf glory. Example, the Conſuls of 
Rome did ſeldom deſire Triumph, _uoleſs they 
returned from the War loadep- with Gold, 
Silver, and other rich ſpoils fit to be deliver. 
ed into the Common Treaſury. 

All Foreign Wars with Princes or other 
States taken in hand, be either for Ambiti- 
on or Nelire of glory, or clſe for neceſlity. 
Examples, the Romans for their Ambition 
conquered many Nations, with intent onely 
to have the obedience ot the people, yet 
41d they ſuffer them to hold poſſeſſion of 
their Houſes, and ſometimes they were per- 
mitted to Jive onely with their old Laws. 
Likewiſe Alexander the Great endeavored 
to ſuppreſs many Princes for his glory, but 
did not diſpoſſeſs the people, nor kill 
them. 

Otherwiſe it is where a whole Nation 
inforced by Famine or Fury of War, _ 

on 
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don their own dwellings, and are forced to 
inhabitelſwhere. Example, The G.ths and 
other people of the North invaded the Ry- 
man Empire, and many other Provinces, 
whereof their alteration of names did en- 
ſue; as I/yria now called $[avenia, Ergland 
formerly named Brit aiy. | 

A common conceit and ſaying it is, That 
Money makes the War ſtrong, and is the 
force and ſinews thereof , as though he 
who hath moſt Treaſure, be alſo moit migh- 
oC but experience hath apparently ſhewed 
the contrary. Example, After the death of 
Ale xanaer, King of Macedon, a multitude 
of Gals went into Greece, and being there 
arived , ſent certain Ambaſſadors to the 
king, who ſuppoling to make them afraid 
ot his power, ſhewed them his creaſure , 
which wrought a contrary effet ; for the 
Galls before deſirous of Peace, reſolved 
then to continue the War, in hope to win 
that mighty maſs of Money. Likewiſe Da- 
ris ſhould have vanquiſhed Alex anger , 
and the Greeks might have conquered the 
Remans, if the richer Prince might ever by 
his Money have prevailed. 

Every League made with a Prince or Re- 
publick remote, is weak and rather aideth 
us with Fame then Effet, and conſequent] 
decciveth all thoſe that in ſuch Amity repoſe 
Conhdence. 
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Confidence. Example, The Florentine, be- 
ing aſſaulted by the King of Naples and 
the Pope, prayed aid of the French King, 
who being far diſtant, could not in time 
ſuccor them ; and the Cedicns defiring aid 
of the Copuani againſt the Samnits, a peo- 
ple of no force, were deceived. 

A Prince whoſe people is well armed and 
trained, ſhall do better to attend his enemy 
at home, then by invaſion to aſſault his 
Countrey : But ſuch Princes whoſe SubjeRts 
are diſarmed, had need to hold the enemy 
aloof. Example, The Reman, and in this 
age the Swiſſes, being well armed, may at- 
tend the War at home, but the ſarthags- 
niens and /ta/ians being not ſo well furniſh. 
ed, did ever uſe to ſeek the enemy. 

The Plurality of Commanders in equal 
Authority, is for the moſt part occaſion of 
ſlow proceeding in the War. Example , 
There was at one time in Rewe created four 
Tribani Militares with authority of Con- 
fuls, viz. T7. 9 nintw after his Conſulſhip, 
( ajs Furins, M. Poſthumus, and A. (or 
nelixs (aſſus, amongſt whom aroſe ſo muctt 
diverſity and contrariety of opinion, as 
nothing could be done till their authority 
ceaſed, and AM. e/£mylhu made Dicta- 
ror 


A Victory obtained by any great Cap- 
rain 
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tain with the Authority of his Princes 
Commiſſion, Counſel, and Direftions , 
ought ever to be imputed rather ro the 
wiſdom of the Prince, then the valor of 
the Captain: Which made the Emperors of 
Rome to permit no Captains (how great ſo- 
ever his viRteries were) to Triumph, as be- 
fore that time the Conſuls had done; and 
even in thoſe days a modeſt refuſal of Tri- 
umph was commended. Example, A. Ful- 
vixs having gained a great victory againſt 
the Ta/cans, was both by the conſent of 
the Senate and people of Rowe, admitted co 
Triumph , bur the refuſal of that Honor 
proved his greater glory. 

All they that from private eſtate have 
aſpired to Principality, either by Force or 
Fraud be come thereunto , unleſs the ſame 
be given,or by inheritance deſcended: Yec 
it i:rarely ſeen, that Force alone prevaileth, 
but Fraud without Force oft- times ſufficeth. 
Example, Agathoelcs by ſuch means became 
Prince of Syracaſa; Jobn Galeaz.zo by abu- 


| fing his Uncle Barnabas. gained the Domi- 


nion of Lewbardy ; and Cyra» circumven- 


ted (ſyarares his Mothers Brother, and by 


that craft aſpired to greatneſs. 

Sudden Reſolutions are always danger- 
ous; and no lefs peril enſueth of ſlow and 
doubtful delays, Example, When —_ 

Pri 
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Prince of Syracs/a died, the War even 
then being in great heat hetween the R:- 
mans and Carthagmians, they of Syracu/a 
conſulted, whether it were better ts follow 
the Fortune of Rowe or Carthage. In which 
doubr, they continued until ApoBlonides a 
cheif Captain of Syracs/a laid before them, 
that ſo long delay would make them hated 
both of Remens and Carthaginianr, Like- 
wiſe the Flerextines being by Lews the 
Twelfth required to give his Army paſſage 
towards Naples , muſed fo long upon an- 
ſwer , that he became their enemy , and 
they forced to recover his favor full 
dearly. 

To govern a State is nothing elle but to 
take ſuch order as the Subjects may nor, or 
ought not offend ; which may be done, 
either by removing from them all means to 
diſobey, or by affording them fo great fa- 
vors,as reaſonably they ought not to change 
their Fortune, for the mean courſe proveth 
dangerous. Example, the Latixs being by 
the valor of {{ams//us overcome , yeelded 
themſelves to endure what puniſhment it 
pleaſed the Romans to inflict. 


An ingenious and magnanimous anſwer . 


being made unto wiſe Magiſtrates, doth off 
obtain both Pardon and Grace, Example, 


When the Privernates kad rebelled, and 
were 
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were by force conſtrained to return to the 
obedience of the Romans, they ſent certain 
of the City unto Rowe to deſire pardon; 
who being brought before the Senate, one 
of the Senators asked the Privernates, what 
puniſhment chemſelves did think they had 
deſerved ; The ſame, quoth they, which 
men living in freedom, think they are wor, 
thy of. Whereto the Conſul thus replied, 
© uid fi penaw remittimnus ? Dnalem nos 
paces vobiſcunms ha ituros ſperemns ? The 
Privernates anſwered, Ss bonaw dederitu, 
& fidel m & perpetwam: Ss malam, haud 
arutwrnem, Which anſwer was thought to, 
proceed from generous men, and therefore 
they were nat onely pardoned, but alſo 
honored and received into the number of 
the Kons ew Citizens. 

All Caſtles, Fortreſſes, and Places of 
ſtrength, be made for defence either againſt 
the enemy or SubjeR : Inthe firſt caſe chey 
are not neceſſary, in the ſecond dangerous. 
For thereby the Prince may at his pleaſure 
take occaſion tro, inſult upon the SubjeR , 
when much more ſeemly he might ſercle his 


\ eſtate upon the love and good affeRion of 


Men. Example, The Caſtle of Mi{e» made 
by Duke Franciſco $forze, incited his Heirs 
to become inſolent, and conſequently the 
became odious ; which was alſo che cau(- 
N that 
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that ſo fon as thatCity was aſſaulted, the 
enemy with faciliry did poſſeſs it. 

- "That Prince or Porentate which builds 
his Severity rather upon the truſt he hath 
in Fortrefles, then the love of Men, ſhal! be 
deceived : -Forino place is fo ſtrong, as can 
long deferid ft (Af, unleſs by the love and aid 
of Men it''be intime-of neceſſity ſuccored. 
Example,Pope Juft# having drawn the Bex- 
tiv/olrour of Boldgrre, Þuilt there'a ſtrong 
Caſtle; rhe Governor thereof robbed the 
people; and they therewith grieved, in a 
ſhorr time cook- the 'Caſtle from him. So 
afrer the revolt of Gears, Lewts the Twelfth 
came to the recovery thereof, and builded 
there the {trongeſt Yortification-of Jraly , 
as well for ſite as the circumſtances inex- 
Ougnable, Nevertheleſs the Citrzens rebel- 
ed, and within(xteen moneths the French 
were forced to yieldthe Caſtle and Govern- 
ment tO Oftavis Frag o/a. & 

To build Forts -upon:-places 'of ſtrength 
either for def&nce- of our own, or to Fold 
that which is raken from others, hath ever 
proved to ſmall purpoſe. Example, The 
KRimans having fupprelt the Rebellion of 
the Latins and Privernates.; albeit they 
were people Warlike,and lovers of Liberty ; 
yer to keep them Subje&t , built there no 
Caitles, norother places fortitie: And the 
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Lacedemonians did not onely* forbear to 
fortite the Towns they conquered, bur 
alſo left their cheif City of Sparte un- 
walled. | 

The neceſſity or-nſe of Fortification, is 
onelyupon tFrontires or ſuch principal pla- 
ces where Princes make- their Habitation ; 
to the end the fury of ſudden aſſaults may 
be {taid, and time for ſuccor entertained : 
Otherwiſe, example, the Calitle of Mullan 


| being made to hold the State in obedience, 


could not ſo do either for the houſe of Sfer- 
z10r France. Gnide Vbaldo, Duke Of Velsn, 
driven from his Dominion by Ceſar Borgia, 
{o ſoon as he recovered Is Countrey,cauſed 
all che Forts to be demoliſhed : For by ex. 
perience he found the love of- Men was the 
ſureſt defence, and that Fortincations pre- 
vailed no leſs againſt him then for him. 

The cauſes of Divihon and Faction jn 
every Commonweal proceed molt common- 
ly of Idlenefs and Peace, and that which 
uniteth, is Fear and War. | Example, The 
Vejengs and Elinſcs having intelligence of 
great contention between che Nobility and 
People of Rome , thought that a ht appor- 
tunity to oppreſs the one and the other : 
Burt the Remrs intormed of ſuch an inten» 
tion, eats all Domeſtick anger, aud 
by the Valor of their Arms conduRted by 

N 2 Gn 
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Gn. Mavlins and M. Fabinr defeated the 
Enemies Forces. 
The means to uſurpe an eſtate disjoynted 
is firſt before Arms be taken, to become as 
it were anArbitrator or a friend indifferent; 
and after Arms be taken, then to ſend mo- 
derate aid tothe weak fide, as well to en- 
tertain the War between the Factions, as 
alſo ro conſume the ſtrength both of the 
one, and the other, yet in no wiſe to em. 
ploy any great forces, for thereby either 
party may diſcover the intents to ſuppreſs 
them. Example, The City of P;f5a fallen 
into diviſion, the Florentines took occaſion 
ſometimes to favor the one, and ſome times 
the other, that inthe end both ſides weary 
of the War, voluntarily yeilded co their 
devotion. Philippe Viſcount, hoping ſundry 
times by occaſion of FaRion to oppreſs 
the Fl»rextiner, did often aſſault them with 
great forces, which was the cauſe that they 
became reunited; and conſequently the 
Duke deceived of his expe3ation 

A great Wiſdom it is to refrain Oppro- 
briousand Injurious ſpeech : for as neither 
the one nor the other can any whit de- 
creaſe the Enemies force, ſo doth it move 
him to greater hate, and more, deſire to 
offend. Example, Gabides a @ereral of 
the Perfans having long beſieged Amide, 


became 
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became weary; and preparing to abandon 
the enterpriſe, raiſed his Carap, which they 
of the City beholding, began to revile the 
Perfians, and from the Walls reproved 
them of Cowardife ; which ſrreet 
words ſo highly offended Gabider, as there- 
npon he reſolved to continue the ſiege, 
and within few daies wun the City. Tiberius 
Gratchws appointed Captain of certain 
bands of men, whom for want of other 
Soldiersthe Remans entertained, proclamed 
in his Camp,that no man upon pain of death 
ſhould concumeliouſly call any Soldier 
ſlave, either in carneſt or jeſt. Nam face- 
tie aſpere quanito niminm ex vero traxere, 
acrem ſui memoriam velingunns, Likewiſe 
«Alexander the great having conquered 
well near all che Eaſt, broughc his forces 
before Tyre, they fearing Alexander: fury, 
offered upon honorable conſiderations ro 
yeild him obedience, only requiring, that 
neither he nor any of his forces ſhould enter 
the City; which motion afcer four Moneths 
Alexander accepted, and fo lignified by his 
Ambaſſador who arriving in Tyre was by 


.. the proud Citizens ſlain, whereat A/exan+ 


der =u into Choler and being ready to 
forſake the ſiege, ſtaid his forces, and in the 


end ſacked the City and pur the people to 
the ſward, 
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A Princeorany other Statebeing affaulted 
by an Enemy of far more puiſſance then him- 
felf,ought not co refuſe any honorathle com- 
poſitions, chiefly when they are offered , 
for-no conditions can be fo baſe bur fhall 
in ſome fort turn to the advantage and ho- 
nor of him that accepts them. Example, 
Anno 152, certain Flerenrines procured 
great forces of FYpaniards to come thither, 
as well to repoſeſs the Afedrcs then baniſhr, 
as alſo to ſack the City ; promiting that fo 
ſoon asthe Army of Spaix did come into the 
Flrextine dominion ,, the faction of 
HMedscs would be ready armed to receive 
them, But the Spaniards being come, found 
no forces at all ts joyn with them, and there- 
fore wanting victual, offered compohrion. 
The Flcyextines finding the Enemy diſtreſſed 
rew inſolent and refuſed peace, whereof 
ollowed the loſs of Praro, and many other 
inconveniencies. The like happened to them 
of Tyre, as betore. 

The denial or delay of Juſtice defired 
in revenge of injuries either publick or pri- 
vately offered, is a thing very dangerous to 
every Prince or other, State, for that the 
party injured doth oft by indirect meanes 
though with hazard of his country and him- 
ſelf teek fatisfaction : Example, the com- 
plaint which the Ga4s made againſt the Far 
bis 
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bis who-ſent Ambaſſadors in favor of the 
Tof[eni,not. being heard, nqr any puniſhment 
inflited upon them for fighting apainſt the 
I.2w of Nations,was the cauſe that the Gals 
were offended with the States, whereof 
followed the ſack of Rowe; and the delay of 
Juſtice in Philip of Macedon , for not re- 
venging the inceſtuous oppreſlion of Hrrg- 
lus to Pauſanias, was the motive to murther 
that King. ©" F— 
Whoſa endeavors the alteration of any 
State , muſt of neceſlity proceed yirh'afl 
ſeverity, and leave ſome memorable exam. 
ple to thoſe that ſhall 'impunge the Ordi- 
nance of Government newly ſercte . Ex- 
ample, when Jani Bra: had by fits great 
valor. bantſhi the Tarquins, and fworn the 
People that no King ſhould ever. raign in 
Rome : within ſhort time after, many young 
Nobles, among whom was Brzrus fon, im- 
patient of the equality of the new govern- 
ment , conſpired to recall the Tarquins , 
but Brurr thereof informed, cauſed his 
own ſon not only to be condemned to death, 

but was hunſelf preſent at the execution. 
As health and foundnels of the hands, 
legs, and other outward members cagnor 
continue life, unleſs the heart and vital! fpr- 
rits within be ſtrong and firm , fo fortit- 
cations and Frontier-defences «0 not pre- 
N 4 'Vail 
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vail, unleſs the whole Corps of che King< 
dom and People be well armed : Example 
when the Emperor came into ?ral-, and fad 
wich ſome difficulty paſt the confines of the 
V:netians welnear without reſſiſtance, his 
army marcht to Venice, and might doubtleſs 
have poſleſt the Cty, had ir not been de- 
fended with water. Likewiſethe Engliſh in 
their aſſault of Fraexce, excepting a few en- 
counters onthe Frontires, found no puiſſagt 
reſiſtance within the Realm. And Anno 
1513 they forced all that State, and the Kin 

himſelf co tremble, as oft before they had 
done, but contrariwiſethe Romans knowing 
that life lay in the heart, ever held the body 
of their State ſirongeſt : for the_nearer the 
enemy approacht Kewe , the better they 
found the Countrey armed and defend. 


The deſire to command ſoveraipnly is of 
ſo great force, as doth not only work in 
thoſe that are in expeRation of principa- 
lity, but alſo in them that have no title at all. 
Example,this appetite moved the wifeof Ta» - 
quinine Priſcus contrary to all natural duty 
to incite,her husband to murder her own 
Father Serviw, and poſſeſſe his Kingdom, as 
being perſwaded it were much more hono- 
rable to be a Queen thento be the daughter 
ofa King. 

The 
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The violation of ancient Laws, Orders, 
andCuſtoms, under which people have long 
time lived, is the chief anq only cauſe 
whereby Princes hazard their Eſtate and 
Royal Dignity. Example. albeit the deflow. 
ring of Lacrece was the occaſion, yet was it 
not the cauſe that moved the *m:»:; co take 
arms againſt 7arqu5» , for he baving before 
that fat of Srx1»1 his Son, governed Ty- 
rannically, and taken from the Senace afl 
Authoruy, was become odious both ro the 
Senate, Nobility, and People, who finding 
themſclves well governed, never feck or wiſh 
any other libercy or alteration. 

A Prince that deſires to live ſecure from 
conſpiracy, hath cauſe rather to fear thoſe 
on whom he hath beſtowed over great riches 
and honors, then thoſe whom he hath great- 
iy injured, becauſethey want meanes to of- 

nd; the other have many opportunities to 
doir, Example, Perennw the Prime favo- 


'rite of Commedw the Emperor conſpired his 


death. Plantianw did the like to Severw,and 
Sejanrs tO T iberins;tor being advanced to fo 
great honors, riches, and Offices as nothing 
remained deſirable buc the Imperial cicle,they 
conſpired againſt the perſoas of their Sove- 
raigns in hope of the dignity ; bur in the 
end they endured that puniſhment which to 
ſuch diſloyalty and ingratitude appertain- 
eth. An 
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An Army which wants Experieace, albeit 
the Captain be expert, is not greatly to be 
feared, neither ought an Army of well traind 
Soldiers to be muc}: eſteemed, whoſe Captain 
is ignorant.Example,Ce/ar £0ing into Africa 

ainlt Afranize and Petreus whoſe army 
was full of old Soldiers, ſaid he feared them 
little , Qui2 ibat a1 exercitum fine duce. 
Contrariwiſe, when he went to Phay/a/1a to 
encounter Pompey, he laid, /bo ad duces 
fone exercits. 

A Captain-General commanding an Army 
ought rather to governe with curteſte and 
mildneſs, then with over-much auſterity and 
ſeverity. Example, Q. and Appixs Clawas- 
« being Conſuls, were appointed to govern 
the War. To Q. was allotted one Army 
which ſerved very dutifully, but Appin 
commanding the other with great crueity, 
was by his Soldiers unwillingly obeyed, 
Neverthelels Taciras ſeems of contrary 
opinion, ſaying, Plus p& 74 quam 6bſequium 
valet. 

Therefore to reconcile theſe different 
Concetts, | {ay,that a General having power 
to command men, either they are coniede- 
rates or *ubjects: It contederates or vo- 
luntarics, he may not proceed to extream 
puniſhment ;. if Subjects, and his power ad- 
foluce, they may be governed otherwile ; 

yer 
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yet with fuch reſpe& , as the infolence of 
the General inforce not the Soldiers to bate 
him. 

Honor may ſometime be got as well by 
the loſs as gaining of victory. Every 
man knoweth glory is dae to the-ViRor, 
and we deny not the ſame priviledge tothe 
yanquiſhed, being able to make proof that 
the loſs proceeded not from his defavlc. 
Neither is it diſhonorable to violate thoſe 
promiſes whereto the neceſſity or .diſad- 
vantage of War inforcecth, And forced 
promiſes which concern a whole State, are 
not binding, and rarely or never kept, nor 
is the Breaker thereby to receive diſgrace. 
Example, Peſt: wmas the Conſul having 
made a diſhonorable peace with the Saws- 
»ts, was by them with his whole Army 
ſent home diſarmed. Being arived at Rome, 


| the Conſul informed the people they were 


not bound to perform the baſe conditions 
he was compelled to yield unto; albert, he 
and thoſe few chat promiſed, were bound ta 
perform them. The Senate thereupon con- 
cluded to ſend him priſoner to Samne, where 
be conſtantly proteited the fault to be onely 
his own ; wheretore the people by that 


| peace incurred no diſhonor at all : And For- 
| tune ſo much favored Poſthamns, as the 


| Seamwies Were content preſently to return 
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him to Rowe ; where he became more gfv+ 


' rious for loſing the Victory, then was 


Pontins at Samno for having won the 
victory. 

Wiſe men have long obſerved that who (0 
will know what ſhall be, muſt conſider whac 
is palt , for all worldly things hold the fame 
courſe they had at firſt. Thereaſon is, that 
as long as men are poſſeſt with che ſame Paſ- 
fions with former apes,conſequently of theſe 


' doings the ſame effeRs enſue. Example;The 


Aimains and French have ever bin noted for 
their Avarice, Pride, Fury, and Infidelity, 
and ſo in divers ages, experience hath pro» 
ved even to this preſent : For perfidious 
dealing the French have given - ſufficient 
proof, not onely in ancient times, bur alſo 
inthe time bf Char/s the Eighth, who pro- 
miſed to render to the Florentines the Forts 
of Piſa, but having divers times received 
money, held them notwithſtanding in poſ. | 
ſeſſion. The Florentines found the like in 
the Almains; for in the Wars of the Viſ- 
coxti, Dukes of Milan, they prayed aid of | 
the Emperor, who promiſed them great 
forces, in conlideration whereof, he was 
to receive of the Florextines One hundred 
thouſand Crowns in hand, and as much 
more when his Army was arived in /raly, 


both waich payments were performed ; 
bur 
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but as ſoon as the Emperor came to Verona» 
he deviſed cavillations of unkindneſs, 


whereupon he returned home. 


A Prince deſirous to obtain any thing 
of another, mult if occaſian ſo permit, urge 
his demand fo earneſtly ard preſs for fo 
ſadden and preſent anſwer, as he who is 
preſt may not have leifure ro conſider how 
to excuſe himſelf in denial. Example Pope 
7#lio endeavored to drive out of Botrgna all 
the Benrivols in which aRtio® he thought 
the aid of the French neceſſary,and that the 
Venetsass ſhould ſtand neutral, and by dr 
vers meſſengers did follicite them co that 
effeR, but not receiving any reſolute anſwer, 
he thought tit with theſe few forces he had 
to take his journey to Bologng, whereupon 
the YVeneriuns advertiſed him they would re- 
main neutral, and the French King forth- 
with ſent him forces as fearing the Popes 
indignation ; likewiſe the T #/cans havin 
formerly deſired aid of the Seawnites again! 
the R:-mwans, took Armes ſuddenly and 
obtained their requeſt which the Samintes 
had before denied. | 

| When a multitude offendeth, all may not 
be puniſhr, becauſe they are too many : to 
puniſh pert and leave the reſt unpuniſhr, 


| were injurie to the ſufferers ; ard to thoſe 


that eſcape, an encouragement to. offend a- 
| gain , 
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- Fain'z therefore to eſchew all -extremity, 
mean courſes have bin anciently uſed. Ex- 
ample, When allche Wives of the Romans 
eonlpired to poyſon their Husbands, a con- 
vement number of them were puniſhe, and 
the re(t ſuffered to paſs: Likewiſe at the 
conſpiracy of the Bacchenals in the time of 
the Macedonian War, wherein many thoul- 
ands Men and Women had part , every 
tenth perſon only was put to death by lot, 
although fe offence were general, b 
which manner of pumſhing, he that fufſered, 
complaind on his tortune ; and he that eſca- 


ped, was put in feare that offending a- | 


gain., the ſame pumſhment might light 
upon bÞimſelt , and therefore would no 
more offend. 

- * A'Bartel or great action in Armes ought 
Not to be enterpriſed without ſpecial Com- 
milion or .Command from the Prince, 0- 
therwiſe the General incurs great danger, 
Example. Papprins the Dictator puniſht 
the General of the norſe in the Rowan Ar» 
my, for having fought without his conſent, 
although he Pad 10 battaile flain 20000 
Enemies without loſs of 200 of his own, 
and Ceſar commended his Captain Si/ane 
for baving refrained ro fight, though with 
Ereat advantage he might. Alſo Count 


Egmont bazarded the favor of the King his 
Matter 


| 
i 
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Maſter for giving batrel ro Marſhall de 
Thermer, albeit he were victorious : for 
npon the ſucceſs of that action the loſs or 
or fafety of all the Low Countries depen- 
ded. | 

To govern without Council is not only 
dangerous in Arsftecracies and Popular 
Stares, but unto independent Princes an ot- 
caſ-on ot utter ruine. Example, Hieron the 
firſt King "of -S3ci/e in all his proceedings 
afed rhe advice of Ceunſels, and lived fifry 
years proſperouſly in Peace, but his grand- 
child ſucceding , refufing all Counſell loft 
his Kingdom, and was with all his Kinsfolk 
and Friends@ruelly flain . : 

In all -Monarchies the Senate or privy- 
Council 150r ought to be compoſed of per- 
ſons of great dignity, or men of approved 
wiſdom and underſtanding. Example, In 
Pclonia ro man 1s Counfellor unlefs' he-be 
a Palatine,.a Biſhop,a Coftellan, a Captain, 
or ſuch a one as hath bin Anibaſſador- 
and in T»+#y the title of Countellor is not 
piven but only to the four Baſſaes. therwo 
Cadele/quirty, the twelve Beglevbrgs, ard 
Kings ſon, who in hrs Firhers abſence, is 
as & were; a prelident-of the D5vano Of 
Senate, 

Many Princes Ancient and Modern have 
uſed to ſeleRt out of thar Councal, = or 

| three 
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three or four at moſt. ro wham only they 
did impart their affairs. Example, The 
Emperor Augu/txs had Mecernas and A- 
grippa. Julius Ceſar, Q Pedins and Cor. 
Balbus , whom he only truſted with his 
Cipher and ſecrers, being Counſellors of 
che Cabinet ( as we now call chem. ) 

Fhe alteration of old Laws or introduQts 
on of new, arein all States very dangerous, 
notwithſtanding any appearance of profit 
or pablick utility, which moved wiſe Go» 
vernorsto decree, that ancient Lawes once 
eſtabliſhed might never be called in queſ. 
tion. Example, The Atheniavs decreed 
that no Law ſhould be propaginded to the 
peop'e without the conſent of the Senate: 
the lixe uſe is obſerved in Venice where no 
Petition is prefered to the Senate but by 
advice of the Sages and among the Locri ins 
the Cuſtom was that whoſoever preſented 
any new Law to be confirmed, ſhould come 
with a haker about his Neck, and be there- 
with hanged if his requeſt were rejected ; 
alſo Lycargus to prevent the alteration of 
his Lawes, did ſweare che people of Sparts 
ro obſerve them untill his retura,and there- 
upon retired himſelf into voluntary exile, 
with intent never to returne. 

When neceſſity or good reaſon moves 
Innovation or Abolition of Laws, a courſe 
more 


_ 
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more ſecure it isro do rather by Yeproes 
then ſuddenly. Example , The Romans 
finding the Laws of the twelve Tables tn- 
neolicable, faffered them to be ob'erved or 
neglected at diſcretion, but would not pub- 
lickly ſappreſs them for fear of cailing erher 
Laws into. contempt : ſod:d they continue 
700 years, and were then caſſed by Ebautine 
the Tribune. But Agw King of Lacedemon 
deſirous to revive the Laws of Zyrurger, 
long diſcontinued, enforced all men to bring 
in their evidence and writings to be 
canceljed, to the end a new partition of 
Lands andGoods might be made, which ſad- 
dain and violent proceedings proved ſo fa. 
ral, that it moved a dangerous ſedition, 
wherein he was depoſed and with his Mo- 
ther and Friends put to death ; which Ex- 
ample haply moved the Yexetia»s not to at- 
tempt any thing againſt the Authority of 
Auguſtine Barberino their Duke : but after 
bis death, and before the Ele&ion of Love- 
donn, the Signiory publifht new Ordinances 
detractive from the Duca! Anthority. 

Whoſo hath won to himſelf ſo great 
Love and Aﬀection, as thereby ro become 
malter of the forces, and ar his pleaſure 


commands the Subje&ts apr for Armes, 


may alſo without right or title aſſure him- 
felf of the whole Eſtate. Example, Hugh 
b-=.- Capt 
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Capet a Subjet tothe Crown of France, 
being greatly honored by the Soldiers, 
found means thereby to prevent { harles 
Duke of Lorraine of the Crown, being right 
heire by deſcent from (harlemaine. And 
albeit the Families of the Paleol/ops, Ebrami 
and T wrcen; be of the blood Royall and 
Right Heires to the T#rk;/5 Empire, when 
the Orramen Line ſhall faile , yet 1 18 like 
that the cheif Baſſ« having the love of the 
7aniſaries will uſurpe the State, becauſe the 


Palezosl:gi and other Competitors be far .. 


from the T w-ks perſon, poor. and without 
means to purchaſe the Soldiers favor, 

A Commander General in Armes, ought 
ypon paine of great puniſhment beer 
Joyned, not tp imploy or retain any forces 
longer then the time of his Commitſton. 
Example, The Di&ators of Rome were in 
this point ſo preciſe, as never any of them 
dared to tranſgreſs the time Pace he , till 
{e/ar obtained that dignity ſhould con- 
tinue in him for life ; which was the cauſe 
of his uſurpation of the State. Alfo the 
T hebans commanded, that if the General 
of their Army did bold his forces one day 
longer then the time prefixt, he ſhould 
thereby incur danger of death : which 
Juſtice was executed upon Epaminoudas and 
Pelopidas. 

Baniſh- 
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Baniſhmenr of great Lords, or Citizens 

of great Repurtation,Hath bin in divers pla- 
ces diverſly uſed : for in the one, they were 
inforced only to abſent themſelves wichour 
further infliction ; in the other, Baniſh- 
ment was accompanied with Conhiſcation, 
2 courſe of great danger. 'Example ; 'In 
Argos, Athens, Epheſus, and other Cities of 
Greece, the Citizens puiſſent in Friends ; 
Vertue or Riches, were many times baniſhr 
for envy ot feare, but never or very rately 
forced ts abſent themſelves longer thenTex 
years, and that without loſs of goods, which 
was the cauſe that never any of chem War- 
red againſt the Country": bur TI 
baniſht Syracu'aby Dyom ſou frnior; 'an 
Coriolanus from Roe, did make mighry 
Wars againſt their own Cotntry. The like 
was done by the Medici in Florence. ' 

Honorable and Magnanimous men were 
wont,not only to enterpriſe greaet As; but 
alſo to ſuffer patiently al injuries whichFoes 


| or Fortune could expoſe them to : as reſo 


ved, that no Calamity was fo great asro 
make their minds abje& ;' or to torgert rhe 
dignity appertaing to perſons vertwous : 
Example Afﬀeer the defeat of the Reman 
Army upon the River Adi, the Galls per- 
fued che Victory even to Romes[Walls: 
whither b&ing come, and finding the gates 

O 2 open 
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oper, withqut any figne of reliftance they 
cn the Strearts, where all honorable 


Palaces were alſo.unſhut, which cauſed the 


Gaills gre to. doubt. Nevertheleſs 
logking inco the hauſes, they found in every 
of them a Senator ſet in a Chaire of State, 
and in his hand a-Rod of Ivory ; bisperſon 
was 2lſo, vetted with Robes of dignity, 
which Majeſtick ſpeRacle did marvelouſly 
amate. the Galli - not having before that 
ume ſeen any - ſuch. Reverend (ight; and 
efare did not only refrain to offer vio 
lance, but highly admired the Roypan Cour 
cheifly io that Fortune. Nevertheleſs 
atleagth a rude Gal/ hapned with his hand 
to touch the white beard of Af. Papprivs, 
whereat he taking great diſdain ſtruk him 
with his Rod, in gequitall whereof the Bar- 
barian ſlew Papprics, and by that example 
all the; other Senators and perſons of dig- 
nity were all) ſlain. 

Albex tbe. knowiedge and ſtudy of 
Letters be both commendable and neceſſary 
inall well regulated States ; yet if under fo 
honeſt prerence, idlenels encer, ſuch abuſes 
muſt ſeaſonably be foreſeen and removed. 
Example, When Dingenes and Carneadet 
two excellent Philoſophers, were ſent Am- 
baſladors from «hens to the Reymwens, mar 
ny of the Nobility chat before gy ms 

them- 
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themſelves to Arms, allared with their Elo- 
quence and marvellous wiſdom, began with 
great admiration to follow them: and in 
lieu of Armes, turned their endeavors to 
the ſtudie of Letters, which the wiſe Cats 
diſcerning, procured the Senate to decree 
that ( to eſchew all inconveniences which 
fo honeſt idleneſs might breed ) no philoſo- 
phers ſhould from thenceforch be received 
into Rome. 

The Honor due to Magiſtrates was an- 
ciently much regarded, and contrarywiſe all 
irreverent and undutifull behavior with 

reat ſeverity puniſhe, Example, The Cen- 

rs of Rowe degraded a Citizen only for 
having yawned loud in their preſence: and 
another called Yeti was flain inthe field 
for no; doing due reverence to a Tribune 
when he palt by him It isalfo obſerved, 
that the ſon of Fab. Maximus when he was 
Cenſor, meeting his Father an horſeback, 
and ſecing the Serjeants affraid to ſpeak to 
him to diſmounr, did himfelf command him 
foto do, which Command the Father cheer. 
fully and willingly obeyed, ſaying, Do- 
meitick power muſt give place £0 Publick 
Authority. | 

Tyrannous Princes having incurred the 
univerſal hate of e, found no meanes 
ſo meet to preſerve them from Popular fury, 
as 
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4s £0 execute or deliver into their hands 
heir own cheef Minions and-'iritimate 
Counſellors. Example; Tiberius delivered 
to che People his favorite Srianme : Nevr, 
T «gellinur. Henry King of Swed# committed 
to their fury his beſt beloved ſervant George 
Preſton ;, Caracellatauſed all his flatterers 
ro be ſlain that had perſwaded him to kill 
his brother Thelike was done by Caligul, 
whereby he eſcaped himſelf. 

A Prince that rewards or pardons a per- 
ſon thar kills another Prince, albeit by that 
means-he 1s aſpired to Soveraignty, ſhall 
thereby both incur great danger arid hate, 
and encourage men therein to attempt the 
like againſt himſelf Therefore wiſe Princes 
have not only left ſuch ſervices quite unre- 
compenced, buc alfo molt ſeverely puritſhed 
them. Example. The Emperor 3, ver«s put 
all thoſe to dearh-rhat conſented ro the 
murder of Per tinax;. and Alexander the 
we executed him tliat flew Dri, as ab- 

orring that Subject that would lay violent 
hands' on his Prince, notwithſtanding he 
were anienemy. Likewiſe Tire //:#9 put to 

death all the Murderers and confptrarors a- 

gainſt Galbs ;, and Domitian executed his 

Secretary Epaphroditz: for the Murder of 

Nero, although he inſtantly deſired 

atd. 
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The-vertuous and vitious examples of 
Princes incite Subjects to imitate the ſame 
Qualities; which rule never or very rarely 
fails. Example, Francs the Firſt King of 
France, and other Princes in divers ages and 
places, had great elteem of Learned Men, 
and forthwith all the Princes, Nobles, 
Nobility, and Clergy, diſpoſed themſelves 
ſo earneſtly to ſtudy , as before that time 
had not been ſeen ſo many and ſo great a 
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number of Learned Men.as well in Tongnes --- 


as Sciences. Contrariwiſe, 4/:xander the 
Great, otherwiſe a Prince of freat vertue, 
by his immoderate uſe of drinking, did 
draw the greateſt number of his Court and 
_ people alſo to delight 1n drunkenneſs. The 
like effeR followed the exceſlive intempe- 
ranceof Muthridater, Kivg of Amaſia. 
The laſt and not the leaſt conſiderable, is 
to ebſerye how preat effets Devotion and 
Contempt of Humane glory worketh inthe 
mindes not onely of private perſons, but of 
Kings and Princes alſo , who have oft a- 
bandoned worldly Profit Honor, and Plea- 
ſure, to embrace the contemplative retired 
life. Example, Ramirus King of Aragen, 
Verecundns King Of Spain, ( harlemein SON 
of {arolus Martetus, Matildi Queen of 
France, Amurath K.of Tarbay, with many 
others. [mperio Maximmns, exemplo Major. 
FINTIS. 


